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Introducing the new Mitsubishi Galant. With 
over two million miles of developmental testing 
behind it, the Galant 

was built to stand the test of time. 

This year, it boasts nearly 100 improvements. 
It couples a highly responsive engine with a 
newly refined transmission, resulting in stronger 


acceleration and a smoother drive. It’s quieter, 
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too, thanks to increased sound insulation, so 
you'll be better able to enjoy the high-quality 
audio system. The 

Galant’s spacious interior, newly 

designed seating and truly generous standard 
features all enhance your comfort. The new 
Mitsubishi Galant. Starting at $15,420', even 


the price is engineered for long-term comfort. 
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Built For Living.” 





For the dealer nearest you or a free brochure, call 1-800-55MITSU. Or visit our web site at http://www.mitsucars.com 
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Start 
Early. 


Just as surely as you 
need to teach your 
kids not to play in the 
road, you need to 
teach them about the 
dangers of drugs. 
They'll very likely be 
exposed to drugs from 
kindergarten on. So 
say it early. Say it 
often. And match the 
message to your child’s 
age. To learn more 
about how to talk 
with your kids about 
drugs, call for a free 


parent’s handbook. 


1-800-624-0100 
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TO OUR READERS 


AM SADDENED TO REPORT THAT MARTHA DUFFY, ONE OF THE MOST TALENTED 
and beloved members of our professional family, died last week at 61. She had 
worked at Time for 37 years, half the life of the magazine, as a researcher, 
writer, critic and one of our first women senior editors. 

During her remarkable tenure, her clear thinking, confident critical judgments and 
passion for the arts, high and low, helped define TiME at its very best. Her interests 
ranged from ballet to baseball, horse racing, fashion and literature. In whatever field, 
her sharp but unpretentious sense of taste not only added to the sureness of this mag- 
azine but also set a high standard for the whole world of culture and the arts. 

For a cover story in 1969, she interviewed Vladimir Nabokov in the Swiss hotel 
where he lived. Her description of the Winter Dining Room there was an early ex- 
ample of her keen eye: “a smallish chamber in the hotel basement, which, despite lav- 
ish importation of daffodils and red tulips, is a frightful miniature of desolation.” That 
was one of many reports that caught the eye of managing editor Henry Grunwald, 
who promoted her to senior editor. “She dazzled us with her sheer intelligence and 
her gentle, ironic smile. We knew that we 
had a treasure in Martha and that we had 
to set her on her course and get out of her 
way. 

As the arts editor of TIME magazine 
from 1974 to 1989 and subsequently as a 
senior writer and critic, she was always 
gentle and generous but never one to 
mince words when she felt a piece of 
writing fell short of her standards. Her 
praise for sharp thinking was warm and 
inspiring, and her critiques of fuzzy sto- 
ries were softened by wry humor and 
kindness. When movie critic Richard 
Corliss, new to the magazine in 1980, 
submitted the beginning draft of his first 
cover story to Martha, she responded, 
“The first three paragraphs are O.K. The 
fourth one had better sing.” 

She was a dedicated mentor to scores 


of young writers at this magazine. She 
ri le ae bots aero ihe took them under her care and helped in- 
= fuse them with the joy that comes from 


well-crafted sentences and judgments. One of them, Nancy Gibbs, pointed out in her 
eulogy that Martha had two great talents as a teacher: “She always knew more than 
you did. She never pointed that out.” 

Nancy noted Martha's magic for being discriminating but not snobbish. “She hat- 
ed geraniums, which she called the rats of the garden, and she adored daffodils. She 
loved Wagner and Merle Haggard, Proust and Trollope and Dick Francis, but she de- 
scribed lunch with Erich Segal as like having “a hot fan blowing in my face.” Her in- 
terest in the British royals was complex. She loved Princess Di for her instincts but 
described Charles as “having the survival smarts of a baby seal.” 

Martha was diminutive in stature and notoriously soft-spoken. But as our book 
critic Paul Gray says, “Her voice in print was firm and unmistakably her own. She 
never raised her voice when annoyed, but her colleagues would have rather endured 
tongue-lashings from other editors than face her silent disapproval.” She spoke and 
wrote in a style that was flinty and spare; she was allergic to rhetoric. “Oh dear,” she 
would gently say, lips pursed but eyes slightly smiling, as she crossed out a writer's 
phrase that was more ornate than enlightening. Asa result, her words had an authority 
and credibility that we all tried to emulate. 

Above all, she was a good person: caring, loyal, entertaining, at times wonderful- 
ly exasperating, a lover of good conversation and friendships. Her elegance, exacting 
standards and generosity will live on, | hope, in our own careers and pages. 





A dazzling intelligence, Martha Duffy, in her 
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THE GENERATION LABELED X WAS A TAR- 
get market all too aware of being target- 
ed [Sociery, June 9]. Dismissing us as 
do-nothings gave us plenty of leeway to 
do everything we wanted while no one 
was watching. Distrust for Big Busi- 
ness? No kidding, when it bends over 
backward trying to sell us a_pre- 
packaged identity. Disillusioned? Sure, 
about the kind of future we would have 
if we followed “the rules.” Set to rule the 
world? Definitely, by being the first 
people in generations to define our- 
selves on our own terms. 


Elizabeth Bougerol | 
New York City | 


Generation X Gets Real 

6¢ The real story about Gen X is 
that Xers are radically altering the 
workplace, the employer-employee 
bargain and the nature of work. 99 


New Haven, Conn. 


ON BEHALF OF MY GENERATION, I THANK 
TIME for its cover story on Generation X. 
Finally, our efforts and achievements 
are being recognized as productive and 
meaningful. Your article shines the 
brightest rays of light on our unorthodox 
but seemingly successful methods. I also 
thank my peers for yelling loudly 
enough to make the boomers and 
matures hear our messages. 
Matt Fontana 
Lynchburg, Va. 


YOUR ARTICLE “GREAT XPECTATIONS” 
teaches us that Generation X is exactly 
like the preceding generation, which 


was a carbon copy of the generation 
before it. In the 1930s, when I was a 
child, adults were saying the next gener- 
ation would be different. Well, it was 
not! The human brain, for good or bad, 
evolves very slowly. The mindless 
rhetoric of “Great Xpectations” could be 
avoided if anyone of any generation read 
a little history! 
Douglas Keller 
Hollywood 


TV AND NINTENDO HAVEN'T MOLDED A 
whole generation into lazy slackers. 
Instead, the Xers are a better-informed, 
less gullible and more independent pop- 
ulace. Along with playing in garage 
bands, Generation Xers have started 
garage companies—virtual cottage indus- 
tries in a time of downsizing conglomer- 
ates. And these start-ups are creating 
exciting and lucrative careers, not more 
McJobs. Yes, “there’s gold in them thar 
hills,” and X marks the spot. 

Markus Diersbéck 

Marblehead, Mass. 


ALTHOUGH MILLIONS OF US WERE BORN 
between 1965 and °77, please remember 
that millions of us reject the rude, crude 
and morally vacuous “values” your inter- 
viewers chose to use as examples of 
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Generation X, Like our parents and 
grandparents, we know that only honest, 
hardworking and morally upright indi- 
viduals can truly influence this nation in 
the right direction. Your incessant make- 
believe reporting has convinced many 
that these timeless virtues aren’t relevant 
in today’s world. Wrong again. 
Charles Akers 
Caracas 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN WE HAVE GIVEN UP 
on idealism and given in to the fact that 
we cannot change the world? Maybe our 
way of changing the world is by living our 
lives for ourselves. Is it fair to say that it’s 
not idealistic to want self-gain, self- 
progress and self-gratification? Isn’t it 
possible that our point of view may be 
that preservation of self is the best solu- 
tion to making the world a better place? 
You seem to be correct in saying my gen- 
eration is very materialistic; we care 
about the cars we drive and the houses we 
own. But the difference between us and 
the matures is that we want these things 
for ourselves, as opposed to wanting 
them to keep up with our neighbors. I’m 
in this for myself and not to satisfy anyone 
else. If everyone would be concerned 
about himself or herself and quit worry- 
ing about what the other person is doing, 
the world could become a better place. 
Daniel L. McCollum 
Sewell, NJ. 


NO, WE BOOMERS ARENT IN SHOCK. WERE 

not even much surprised. After all, these 

are our kids. May they continue to defy 
their detractors’ expectations! 

Steven J. Sweeney 

Turramurra, Australia 


THERE’S ENOUGH OF THE SLACKER IN ME 
to wait for some E-mailer to present my 
viewpoint. But my views are not reflec- 
tive of the greedy self-interest that 
apparently drives my fellow Xers. Most of 
the X Generation cannot realistically af- 
ford laptops. Certainly those I know who 
are members of minority groups can’t— 
and I can’t. Those Xers who do not see 
that their PCs separate them from the 
mainstream even more than television 
does should turn off their PCs and TVs 
and look outside. 
John Steenhoek 
Wyoming, Mich. 


THE REAL STORY ABOUT GEN X IS THAT XERS 
are radically altering the workplace, the 
employer-employee bargain and the 
nature of work. We are showing all work- 
ers that everyone is, ultimately, a sole 
proprietor in today’s world, and in doing 
so we are helping to change the rules of 
the game at work for all Americans for- 








ever. Industry leaders know this, and 
that’s why they have put Generation X on 
the front burner of their corporate agen- 
das. They know that Generation X is a 
lens through which to see the future of 
work, and can act as a compass to guide 
business leaders into that future. 
Bruce Tulgan 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE FOLKS MOST WILLING TO BELIEVE 
the slacker charade seem to be those 
who want a piece of the action. The 
young hipsters profiled by Time as 
examples of youthful ingenuity and 
exuberance have no more going for 
them than a knack for recognizing 
trends and capitalizing on them. 
There’s nothing extraordinary about 
young people forging into new territory, 
economic or otherwise—it happens in 
every generation. The presumption that 
people under 30 nowadays spend their 





game area, there are always five 
boy games to one girl. | say, Go, 
Purple Moon!” Jocelyn Fung, a 
16-year-old computer ace from 
Vancouver, on the other hand, feels 
neglected and abandoned by the 
electronic media as well as by 
society at large. “Do corporations 
expect to get girls into cyberspace 
by feeding them Barbie and 
Clueless cb-RoMs?” she asked. 
“Young girls are constantly being 
pushed into damaging stereotypes 
as naive waifs who only know how 
to shop. No wonder females aren't 


5 will be used for playing ice hockey.” 





time vacillating between doldrums and 

| self-absorption while playing video 

| games and munching on Hostess cakes 
and Ding Dongs is preposterous. 

Christian M. Cogan 

Oakland, Calif. 


GENERATION X HAS BEEN SHAPED BY A 
cold and dark world. Society turned its 
back on us; now we are turning the tables 
on it. We are here to redefine American 
values. Our vision of the American 
Dream is not only to solve America’s 
problems but also to make our nation 
stronger for the generations that follow. 
Joey Himpelmann 

Waukegan, Ill. 


The Definition of X 


I DON’T BELIEVE THAT A GENERATION CAN 
be described as having a set of traits and 
a personality [Socigry, June 9]. We are 
talking about 45 million individuals with 
different experiences and genes. But, 
hey, don’t let me rain on your media 
wonderland. No, I'll scratch my baby- 
boomer head and say, “Gosh, I thought 
those Gen X kids were lazy, ignorant 
losers, but I guess I was wrong. They're 
actually brilliant, ambitious, ironic folks 
who live at home till they're 30 and watch 
as much TV as they can!” I hope I’m not 
going to be redefined next issue. 
Rob Glaser 
Chicago 


“WE'RE NOT WHAT YOU THOUGHT” IS THE 
most correct and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of Generation X yet offered. In many 
ways, the people of my generation give 
thanks to your uninformed and unfair 
misconceptions. Your telling us we're 
slackers has made us work harder. Your 
telling us we're losers has deepened our 
desire to win. In the same way that 
Depression children learned to survive 
the failure of the economy, we've 
learned to survive the ineptness of the 
preceding generation. 
Michael Cathey 
Los Angeles 


HOW DO I GET MY NAME OFF THE X LIST? 
Though I'm 29, | don’t fit the profile. I 
was raised in an intact family, finished 
college in “only” four years, watch very 
little TV and don’t own a computer. If 
this group ever gets a grip, I'll put my 
name back on the list. Until then, con- 
sider me a late boomer. 
Kristin Snyder Laurencell 
Towson, Md. 


AS A GEN XER, I SEE MY GENERATION FIT- 
ting your description of the boomers and 
thus heading down the wrong path in 
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this troubled world. Our optimism is 
premature and foolish considering the 
egoistic bent of most Gen Xers; we are 
simply too individualistic and materialis- 
tic to accomplish anything real and 
global. Dostoyevsky’s Father Zosima 
reminds us that the individualism and 
materialism of modern life lead to isola- 
tion, nothing more. 
Brian R. Frappier 
Manville, R.1. 


The Croaking of Joe Camel 


YOUR DEPICTION OF THE CROAKING JOE 
Camel in a hospital bed [BusiNness, June 
9], complete with oxygen breathing 
tube, should be plastered on every bill- 
board that once had the cool Joe with a 
cigarette drooping from his fat lips. 
Jill Stoecker 
Boulder, Colo. 


Underneath the Arches 


AS THE OWNER-OPERATOR OF SEVERAL 
McDonald's restaurants, I found your 
gloom-and-doom article off the mark 
[BusINEss, June 9}. Yes, sales are not at 
previous levels; however, McDonald's, 
as the leader of quick-service restau- 
rants, has the responsibility, indeed the 


mandate, to provide our customers with 
quality, service, cleanliness and values, 
guidelines that are the foundation of Ray 
Kroc’s legacy. If it means new products 
and promotions, so be it. It is always bet- 
ter to lead than to follow. Our competi- 
tors still need to ketchup. 
Patricia Williams 
Los Angeles 


YOU FAILED TO ADDRESS A KEY SHORT- 
coming: lack of service. There was a 
time when any visitor to McDonald's 
could expect excellent service and a 
clean, efficiently run operation served 
up with the burgers and fries. 

No more. In the past year or so, I 
have noticed that many McDonald's 
restaurants employ personnel who are 
consistently indifferent. Restaurants are 
often dirty, and even the simplest 
requests cannot be accommodated. The 
executives at McDonald’s need to 
address more than what's on the menu. 
They need to re-establish the level of ser- 
vice that consumers expect. 

Laurie R. Orr 
Plano, Texas 


I WOULD GLADLY PAY TWICE AS MUCH FOR 
a burger, fries and milk shake that taste 
as good as the ones we got when Mom 





and Dad piled us in the car and took us 

to dinner at Mickey D’s. Fat, sodium and 
calories be damned! 

Joan Haddock 

Birchwood, Tenn. 


I HAVE ALWAYS THOUGHT OF MCDON- 
ALD’S as a toy store that just happened to 
sell hamburgers. Why doesn’t it stop 
selling plastic junk and flat, dry burg- 
ers? McDonald's could use a cooking 
lesson or two—you know, How to Bar- 
becue a Hamburger 101. 

Dale Benwell 

Merced, Calif. 


Paula’s Day in Court 


WHY WOULD ANY MATURE WORKING- 

woman feel that her reputation is dam- 

aged when she is _propositioned 

[NaTION, June 9]? All she has to do is say 
no and forget it. 

Ruth J. Smock 

Silver Spring, Md. 


I DON’T QUESTION PAULA JONES’ RIGHT TO 
sue the President while he is in office; I 
question her right to sue any citizen on 
such unprovable charges. It would be 
nice to find just one Anita Hill or Paula 
Jones who realized the gravity of the 
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wrong done to her and sought redress 

before her “torturer” achieved national 

prominence. “Within 24 hours” would 

be a more appropriate standard than 
“within earshot of 24 microphones.” 

Lane Filler 

Columbia, S.C. 


UNLESS YOU ARE A CONFIRMED CLINTON 
fanatic, you would agree that Paula Jones 
is entitled to her day in court. If Clinton 
makes an out-of-court settlement with 
Jones, he is to all intents and purposes 
making an admission of guilt. If Clinton 
is innocent of the charges, he should look 
forward to facing Jones in court and 
proving that he is the Divine Being the 
media continually make him out to be. 
Hope Bryson 
Los Angeles 


AS A FOREIGNER WORKING IN THE U.S., I 
am dismayed by the public attention 
paid to sleazy, tabloid-level events and 
issues. I disagree with the Supreme 
Court ruling that Clinton can be taken to 
trial. The President should be immune to 
relatively insignificant accusations of lia- 
bility. I suggest that a referendum be 
held to nullify the court ruling. 
Taimur Mustafa 
Houston 


THIS MEDIA FRENZY ABOUT CLINTON AND 
Paula Jones is beyond out of control. 

Bram Cohen 

Ile Bizard, Que. 


Sorry, Wrong Number 


DANIEL KADLEC’S PREMISE THAT “BREAK- 
ups almost always are more valuable 
than megamergers” may be true for the 
investor [BUSINESS, June 9]. What he 
fails to factor into the equation is the 
effect on the total populace. My phone 
service has deteriorated, | still have no 
local competition, and my cost has sky- 
rocketed. As for me and my house, bring 
back “One Bell System that works.” 
Maurice E. Corbin III 
Columbia Station, Ohio 


Nowhere to Run 


WHY DO PEOPLE CONTINUE TO LIVE ON 
floodplains of big rivers and then wonder 
why they get flooded out year after year 
[NATION, June 9]? And why don’t people 
living in areas most prone to tornadoes 
have basements in their homes? Cellars 
would not only help save their lives but 
also give them temporary shelter while 
rebuilding. Have these people lost all 
common sense? 

Kenneth O'Neill 

Danbury, Conn. 








LIVING IN SOUTHEAST FLORIDA, WHERE 
hurricanes and tornadoes are pretty 
common in summer, I understand the 
fear of knowing you might be the next 
target. What I don’t understand is why 
geodesic-dome homes are not more 
common in the Southeast and in “tor- 
nado alleys” in the Midwest. A compa- 
ny that puts out a kit guarantees its 
domes against tornadoes, hurricanes, 
earthquakes and winds of as much as 
300 m.p.h. Geodesic domes may not be 
as pretty as your typical farmhouse or 
beach cottage, but they would definite- 
ly outlast them. 
Laurelle Balog 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


The Great Code 


IT IS HARD TO BELIEVE THAT ANYONE 
would take seriously Michael Drosnin’s 
conveniently convoluted computerized 
version of the Bible [RELIGION, June 9]. 
It’s the cyber equivalent of finding Elvis’ 
face on a potato. By turning the Bible 
into a contemporary horoscope, Drosnin 
trivializes it and cheapens himself. 
Isaac Steven Herschkopf 
New York City 


SO DROSNIN SAYS THAT THE FUTURE CAN 
be foretold via patterns of words found in 
the Jewish Torah. Hmmm. Following an 
elaborate decoding system of my own 
creation, I have deduced that the letters 
in the name Michael Drosnin can be 
rearranged to spell out the mysterious 
phrase “Him conn’d Israel.” Any mes- 
sage in that? 
Eric Bender 
Kirkland, Que. 


Advice to a Son 


ROGER ROSENBLATT’S “SPEECH FOR A 

High School Graduate” [Essay, June 9] is 
worth the price of a year’s subscription! 

Howard F. Horner 

Portland, Ore. 


NOT SINCE I THRILLED TO THE WORDS OF 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s  “Self- 
Reliance” have I read a piece as elo- 
quent and loving as Rosenblatt’s advice 
to his son. In a society creaking under 
the weight of the almighty dollar as the 
ultimate symbol of “worthship,” in 
which the emphasis lies on aggrandiz- 
ing and glorifying the whole at the 
expense of individual self-realization 
and contentment, Rosenblatt’s words 
were a healing balm of inspiration. His son 
may look back one day and realize, ifhe has 
not already, that his father possesses what 
is arguably the most noble of human traits: 
the courage of his own convictions. 








Would that every graduate could be so for- 
tunate as to be given these fine words as a 
parting gift instead of a brand-new BMW. 
Kim Carlson 

New York City 


IS ROGER ROSENBLATT SERIOUS? COLLEGE 
is the best four years of life. One does not 
spend them waking up at 6, staring 
at mountains and admiring sunsets. 
Rather, going to bed at 5 a.m., waking up 
at 12, rushing to classes and pulling off 

all-nighters sound more like it. 
Sanjeevi-Deepu Vridhachalam 
Valhalla, N.Y. 
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Think you can name the one delivery company 


who can bring the continents together like nobody else? 


Today, getting an urgent package to Hoboken, Belgium, is as simple as getting one to 
Hoboken, New Jersey—even if your package has to arrive before the day begins. Because 
with UPS, you get more guaranteed delivery options’ to more cities in North America 
and Europe than with any other carrier. And an advanced global network that clears 
customs electronically, and delivers real-time information about each package you send. 
So the next time you need to ship across borders, or continents, don’t worry =a 
about that little thing called the Atlantic Ocean. Just call 1-800-PICK-UPS ps 
or visit www.ups.com for details. MOVING at the SPEED of BUSINESS: 
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www.ford.com 
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CONTOUR TEST DRIVE. 
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RESTYLED FORD CONTOUR 
ROAD-HUGGING SUSPENSION. 
AND NARROW BEHIND YOU. 


















Get relief from 
the misery! 













































«fo inhalation therapy has long 
been recommended by doctors for the 


relief of 






congestion from allergies, sinus 






infections, colds, bronchitis and throat irri 


tation. Prepare yourself for the onslaught of 





- allergy season with the new Steam 
ler from Kaz. Unlike old 


this steam inhaler won't injure 






fashioned 









atc membranes adding to your discom 


fort. Its unique design creates a wutrol led 





rentle stream of steam. And the scientifical 


ly designed soft hood allows air to mix with 





the steam allowing comfortable, natural 
lhe patented | 


you control the flow 


breaching 
of steam prec 
making it sate tor both adults and chi 
Compact and lightweight, it’s easy to use at 
traveling. Fill it 


home, the office or when 


with only 1.5 oz. of tap water and get up 


to 30 minutes of st Automatic 


dual-v« 
or abroad. Comes with soft 


$49.95 ($7.95) #4040. 


cam therapy 
tage capability for use in the U.S.A. 


travel case 


“The Magellan Ultimate 


if you're not completely satisfied 1 
arc , simply return it for a full 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


800-644-8100: 
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MOBILE 


The word mobile means movement. Changes. Versatility. At BellSouth, it means freedom. 
The freedom to share your words no matter how you move. That’s why BellSouth Mobility is 
bringing together wireless service with the most advanced digital technology, along with 
the largest coverage area in the Southeast. So you can express yourself always. And put your 


words in motion. With every meaning. To places everywhere. 


@ BELLSOUTH’ 
It's All Here: 


www. bellsouth.com/words 





Tipping is appreciated. 
Techron is really, really appreciated. 





It’s a tough job. All stop and go. You've got crazed bike messengers. 

Pedestrians hailing you even when you're stuffed to the visors with tourists and tote bags. And the buses— 
they're nearsighted, you know. Then there's the prospect of waking up in a cold taxi barn TECH RON’ 
with deposits clinging to your vital engine bits. Man, out here you need all the help you can get. 

Well, here’s a tip: Chevron gasoline with the Techron’ additive. Because no gasoline works the exclusive Techron additit 
better to help keep your engine parts clean. So if you're new in town, ask your cabbie for the best places to go. 
For the best gas to get you there, ask the cab. 


All Che ~vron gasolines have 


Chevron 

age 

soe 
Simply Smarter’ 
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VERBATIM 


é4No. 77 
PRESIDENT CLINTON, 
on whether he, a Southern 
Baptist, would abide by his 
denomination’s boycott of the 
Walt Disney Co. 





44 Cuba wants to get rid of a 
dictator, and baseball needs 
a dictator. 7? 
BOB KERREY, 
Senator from Nebraska, 
proposing Fidel Castro for 
baseball commissioner, in the 
Wall Street Journal 


é4 Another 25 years and 
nobody will have a clue 
about it. 97 
G. GORDON LIDDY, 
radio talk-show host and 
former Watergate 
conspirator, on the 25th 
anniversary of the break-in 


é4 We never like to have the 
client at an auction ... We 
don’t want someone crying 
in the middle of the 
salesroom. )? 
MEREDITH 
ETHERINGTON-SMITH, 
Christie’s creative-marketing 
director, explaining that 
Princess Diana will not be 


attending this week's charity ROCKY MOUNTAIN HIGH Welcome to Denver, Boris. The newest member 
afi, i! f her dresses * — . ° y oa " 
auction of 79 of her dresses of the Gang of Eight has finally scaled the summit. But Yeltsin’s penchant for 
and gowns, from Reuters : : ci 3 ‘ 
rappelling his fellow leaders may put him out on a ledge. Watch out below! 
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HOTSHOTS and LONG SHOTS 








MICHAEL MOORE AL GORE 


So he's self-righteous, and the Clumsy walk-on at TV-ratings talks 
deal has cigarette holes. He's ends dialogue and earns him a P, 
inhaling presidential fumes now. for Putting His Foot in It. 
WALT DISNEY CO. MCDONALD'S 
Company shrugs off Mickey Maalox, please. Court victory 

Mouse boycott. Baptists can go causes indigestion. Judge agrees 
to, er, church. they're unkind to cows. : 
FBI AT&T CORP. 
: © Most Wanted terrorist captured. You can’t put Humpty Dumpty z 
Le They finally got a man. back together, says FCC head. 9 
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brate a past achievement than to con- NBK’s evolution offers an insider’s view of 
struct one of your own. By invoking the show-biz egos. Among the choice bits: 
greatness of others, Clinton can look pres- | details about Stone’s stoned-out mush- 
idential without the heavy lifting. room trip in the desert and Tarantino's 
But a number of aides want an agenda | close connection with Miramax, the 
T H E S c 1) 0 p that’s not someone else’s golden oldies. company that released his hits Pulp 
“We have a culture of anniversaries be- Fiction and From Dusk till Dawn. Writes 
cause we have an ingrained doubt about Hamsher: “Quentin had been running his 
THE WHITE HOUSE whether we can do anything worthwhile mouth off for months, telling people that 
Just Call M e th e ourselves,” says one. Many senior officials | he made all the decisions at Miramax, and 
are depleted, thinking about leaving, and__| that when he snapped his fingers, 
Anniversa President Clinton has put forward no real crusade HARVEY WEINSTEIN jumped.” A 
ry of his own. “Maybe he should act out of spokesperson for Tarantino says he has 
BILL CLINTON IS ANNIVERSARY CRAZY. HE conviction, not out of the calendar,” says read some of the book, and many of the 
built major public spectacles around the one who scorns the commemoration | anecdotes are inaccurate. Stone’s rep says 
50th anniversary of D-day and V-J day. mania. But there’s more to come: in he has “skimmed” the volume, and is 
This spring he went to Europe to September, Clinton is planning to attend more concerned about his own novel 
celebrate the 50th birthday of the the 40th anniversary of the integration by | coming out this fall. | —By Jeffrey Ressner 
Marshall Plan and to New York City to federal troops of public schools in Little 
commemorate Jackie | Rock, Ark. —By J.F.0. McAllister | THE KING ASSASSINATION 
Robinson's 1947 . 
debut with the HOLLYWOOD Smoking Gun, but Who's 
Dodgers. He gave a 7 
saivohinasts Would You Want to Have The Culprit? 
IT’S ANOTHER MYSTERY. WHY 





honor the one-year Lunch in This Town Again? 


anniversary of the 
Telecommunications FAX AND COPY MACHINES ARE WORKING 


has JAMES EARL RAY’s de- 
fense team petitioned the 





MARK HUMPHREY—AP 





Act, and is talking overtime in Hollywood with galleys of court for a second rifle test? 
Clinton about bringing new Killer Instinct, a forthcoming tell-all tome The request, in an affidavit 
countries into NATO by 1999, “the 50th that chronicles the making of Natural filed this month in Mem- 
anniversary of NATO’s founding.” Last Born Killers. Written by one of the film’s Ray phis, Tenn., pleads that the 
week he celebrated the 25th anniversary producers, JANE HAMSHER, the gossipy | defense was not allowed to properly clean 
of Title IX, which mandates equal book is filled with wicked wit, mostly the rifle before the first tests in Rhode Is- 


opportunities for women in college sports. | skewering screenwriter QUENTIN land last month. The judge called off last 
So what's with the birthday obses- TARANTINO and director week’s scheduled hearing, at which test 

sion? Presidential aides note that boomers OLIVER STONE. Though results were to be revealed. The request, 
are into nostalgia and that editors are stories of Stone’s coupled with the defense’s coyness about 
suckers for anniversaries. “We're always bacchanalian ways and the results, suggests to some that the tests 
looking for the tiny little shoehorn to get Tarantino's saucy self- were inconclusive, as the Memphis district 
ourselves in the public eye,” says a White confidence are nothing new, | attorney general's office has always main- 
House official. Besides, it’s easier to cele- Tarantino Hamsher’s gonzo take on tained they would be. —By Jackson Baker 
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ste: Tees AL" Ws Grsicece aa 
Al Baker on a satellite phone. Last seen in 1995 kayaking in th 
South Pacific to heckle French nuclear testers, he’s now 






DAVID SIMS—GREENPEACT/AP 


lots of whales and dolphins to watch and some fish, 
lock, for Al and two other squatters to catch. sin pol 


month at least,” he reports. Bye, Al. 
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SAVIN’S GOING TO WIN YOU OVER WITH 
DOCUMENT HANDLING SOLUTIONS THAT BRIDGE THE GAP 
BETWEEN ANALOG AND DIGITAL SYSTEMS. 


Paper Sculpture by Jeff Nishinaka 
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How do you span the distance between yesterday's office technology and tomorrows? 
At Savin we do it by making sure you have the smart, innovative products you need today. 

Like high-speed, high-volume digital imaging systems that function as both stand-alone 
copiers or networked printers. And digital full color imaging systems that Se 
edit and print documents from hard copy, or images and text sent directly “at 
Sg. from your computer. 
AITP For the solutions that take you where you want to go, backed 

by the dedicated people and service you deserve, contact us at 

1-800-234-1900 or wwwsavin.com. 


Saini. 


WE'RE GOING TO WIN YOU OVER 


SAVIN CORPORATION, 333 LUDLOW ST., STAMFORD, CT 06904 
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Walter Shapiro 


Mama Mia, That's a Mea Culpa 


‘M OF THE GENERATION THAT BELIEVES A THOUSAND 

Clowns holds all the secrets of human existence. In one of 

the rambling monologues that give the 1960s play and 

movie its enduring appeal, Murray (played by Jason Ro- 

bards) reveals the mystic power of a simple three-word 

sentence. I can hear Robards’ gravelly voice as he de- 
clares, “I could run up on the roof right now and holler, ‘I am 
sorry,’ and half a million people would holler right back, ‘That's 
O.K., just see that you don’t do it again,’ ” 

This speech foreshadowed the current Age 
of Apology, as public remorse has become 
the refuge of middle-aged politicians too 
timid for body piercing. Bill Clinton has 
raised these I’m-so-sorry sermonettes to 
an art form. The survivors of the Tuskegee, 
Ala., syphilis experiments and the victims 
of 1950s radiation research have all been 
awarded the presidential seal of sorrow. 
Tony Blair, an adroit mimic, apologized 
for the Irish potato famine before he even 
got around to hearing the latest Di-and- 
Fergie gossip from the Queen. 

Now Congress has embraced contrition chic. 
A formal apology for slavery would certainly teach 
Jeff Davis a thing or two. But would the ghost of John Calhoun 
materialize in the well of the Senate to filibuster against it? 
There is a splendid irony in this worldwide rush to repentance. 
All the remorse is for misdeeds committed by others, decades 
and even centuries ago. The Pope got the ball rolling in 1995 
when he apologized for the stake burnings and other pious tor- 
tures meted out by the Counter-Reformation in the 16th cen- 
tury. What comes next? The Italian government, heir to the 


Reed 


















gore and glory that was Rome, should certainly express regret 5 
for the intemperate sack of Carthage. (Reparations optional.) + 
Congress could withhold aid to Egypt until the Mubarak gov- 
ernment sheds a few public tears for holding the ancient Is- 
raelites in bondage. And isn’t it high time the new socialist gov- 
ernment of France admitted it was a mite sorry for the 
heedlessness that left Louis XVI headless? 

Despite this logorrhea of lamentations, our political leaders 
are reluctant to apply this apologetic demeanor to 
their own conduct. Never once has the President 
said, “I am sorry about the way we raised mon- 

ey for my 1996 campaign.” Instead, he has 
resorted to bizarre arguments like claim- 
ing that the White House coffees were 
designed to assuage his loneliness. Soon 
Clinton will be reduced to blaming the 
whole thing on Libyan hit squads. 
A politician as deft as Clinton should 
know that Americans are suckers for a 
sincere apology. I’m surprised that some 
self-help huckster hasn’t written Apologiz- 
ing Your Way to the Top. As Murray riffs in 
A Thousand Clowns, “If you went up to people 
on the street and offered them money, they'd refuse 
it. But everybody accepts apology immediately. It’s the most 
negotiable currency.” But Gresham’s law also applies here: 
Debased sentiments drive out genuine remorse. 

None of this is likely to prevent the White House from set- 
ting up a Contrition War Room, polling every historical griev- 
ance to determine mawkish priority. I can’t wait to see how 
Clinton handles Sally Hemings or watch him apologize to the 
Puritans for Demi Moore’s The Scarlet Letter. s 
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HEALTH 


BRAIN FOOD A low-fat diet may reduce the risk of 
Alzheimer’s disease. A study of North America and 
Europe finds that Sweden—where fish is favored and 
fat is not—has the lowest incidence of Alzheimer's. 


FERTILE FINDINGS When a woman's energy stores 
are low—which can result from dieting or exercising 
too much—levels of the hormone leptin start to fall, which may 
cause a drop in reproductive hormones. So before rushing to a 
fertility expert, try eating more and exercising less. 
INOCULATION UPDATE The government estimates 20,000 lives a 
year could be saved if older adults got the pneumococcal vaccine. 


Sources: Alzheimer's Disease Review; Endocrine Society meeting: Centers tor Disease Control and Prevention 


BRIAN CRONIN 
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CHOLESTEROL CONUNDRUM Young girls with high 
cholesterol (above 170) may not be able to correct the 
problem by slimming down. In girls, unlike boys, choles- 
terol levels seem to have nothing to do with body fat. 


GIVE ME A SMILE Depressed mothers seem to give 
birth to babies with similar symptoms—elevated levels 
of stress hormones, few facial expressions and trouble sleeping. 
Their brain waves too mimic those of their depressed moms. 


VIRULENT VIRUS A deadly illness caused by the hantavirus has 
spread from person to person in Argentina. Until now, scientists 
thought it was transmitted only by contact with rodent excrement. 


Sources: Circulation; University of Miami Schoo! of Medicine; Centers tor Disease Control and Prevention 
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Porsche likes Mobil 1 so much, 
lint-\a eLelme Merely Blak-\(-1a Mise e 


ne works hard to build the world’s finest 

S Cars, and they want people to keep them 

So, every new Porsche now comes filled with 

12 quarts of Mobil 1° Porsche believes that no other oil 
performs better. They use Mobil 1 for developing new 
engines, too, and in all of their racing cars. They also work 


with Mobil people. We and Porsche, you see, are close 


partners. We work in each other's research centers 
we're together at the track, and Mobil’s name now 
appears in a place of honor—on a plaque in Porsche 
engine compartments. It recommends that you keep 
using Mobil 1 for as long as your Porsche exists. Which, 
if you do as our partner suggests, should be a very long 


time. For more, visit our Web site at www.mobil.com 


Mobil ... ...<y 


to make a difference 








THERE WAS, 

IN FACT, 

A REASON 
THEY CALLED IT 
THE PERSONAL 
COMPUTER. 











Oh yeah. There's a person sitting in front of it. 


Oftentimes, that person is a very special person called an employee. Someone who walks 
through your doors in the morning and back out in the evening (sometimes, very late in the 
evening). Someone who will rewrite paragraphs in the shower. Or not. Someone who will 
work through lunch to make something just right. Or not. Someone who will care. Or not. 


It is people who define business. It is people who will determine whether your company will 
be just good or damn good or great. We believe that given the responsibility and the right 
tools, the people who work for you will do extraordinary things. For millions and millions of 
people, the right tool is the computer. 


What makes the computer personal is a program called Microsoft® Windows’. 


Windows makes computing easier, so more people can actually use a PC. It is intuitive and 
simple and familiar, and recognizable from computer to computer, person to person. 


Windows makes computing more powerful. More than one hundred thousand programs have 
been written for the Windows platform. So you can type words and calculate numbers, create 
presentations with animation and sound and video, do 3-D CAD design, send a message to 
the other side of the office, send a message to the other side of the world, manage inventory 
and payroll, draw, find things on the Internet, create your own intranet, build a database, 
manage projects, hold live video meetings on screen and check your spelling. 


And Windows makes computing travel. You can take your powerful programs, travel 3,000 
miles, use them, plug your notebook computer into a phone jack and work as if you were 
sitting at your desk. 


Windows makes the computer a tool your people can use. And it is, when all is said and 
done, your people who are going to make the difference. 


Where do you want to go today?" www.microsoft.com/windows/ Microsoft , 
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DIARY 


Margaret Carlson 


And Then | Told Them... 


AS LABOR SECRETARY, ROBERT REICH COULDN’T 
get a buzz going if he’d crossed a picket line. 
Now he’s the talk of the town for his bestselling 
memoir, Locked in the Cabinet. But the talk has 
turned decidedly sour since one reviewer, 





short-guy jokes to find a book that was too good 
to be true. Writing in Slate magazine, Rauch 
found that Reich had cooked the raw material of Washington life 
into an unrecognizable stew of half-truths in 
which he comes off as morally superior. 
Take this scene at a hearing: Reich re- 
counts that Republican Representative Jim 
Saxton yells, ““Where did you learn econom- 
ics, Mr. Secretary?” and, jumping up and 
down, “Evidence! Evidence!” Reich says 
he was attacked by cigar-puffing capitalists at 
a lunch speech: “There isn’t a lady in the 
room. All men ... ready for the kill.” They hiss 
‘Wrong!’ ‘Bull___!" ‘Go back to 
Great stuff, but it never hap- 
pened, according to tapes and transcripts 
dug up by Rauch, Saxton was less Savonarola 
than Mister Rogers; the hearing was dull, 
even for C-SPAN. The lunch was breakfast, the room nonsmok- 
ing and nonhissing, and a third of the audience was women. 


and shout, “ 
Harvard.’” 


Reich responds that transcripts couldn't reflect the hostility he 
felt. Who does he think he is—the President? 

When Reich tried to expose the pretentiousness of bold-type 
names at play, he chose an evening at the house of then AFL-C1o 
chief Lane Kirkland and his wife [rena, and got just about every- 
thing wrong: the Kirklands aren't high society, and Irena is not 





Jonathan Rauch, saw through the forest of | 





The future memoirist at a 1996 rally 


a snooty Hungarian but a Czech survivor of the Holocaust who 
does her own cooking. She did not shout “No!” at Reich, grab- 
bing his wrist to keep him from misusing the mint jelly, causing 
the table to go still, appalled by the “country bumpkin.” 

I went Rauching through the book to see who else might 
have been Reiched. For starters, his predecessors, who he 
claims did not, like him, eat in the cafeteria or talk to the Work- 
ing Man. At the very least, Ray Marshall and Lynn Martin did 
so. Reich says he rescued Frances Perkins’ portrait from a 12- 
, year exile in a closet. But old Frances was 
hanging above Martin’s desk until she 
turned out the lights a few days before Reich 
moved in. 
¢ Reich didn’t respond to my calls about 
” this, In his June 7 reply in Slate, he makes 

light of the discrepancies and Reiches 
Rauch. “My phone rings. ‘Hello. Is this 
Robert Reich?” he writes of a call from a “re- 
porter in heat” who later snaps, “Where I 
come from, there are such things as journal- 
istic ethics.” 
within earshot swears there was no snapping 
and not a word about ethics. And Reich was 
returning Rauch’s call, so no phone rang. 
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A colleague of Rauch’s who was 


The 
against the New Yorker's Janet Malcolm—turned in part on 
whether an interview took place over goat cheese at Chez 
Panisse in Berkeley, Calif., or breakfast at Malcolm’s Manhat- 
tan home. Details matter, especially when they wound real 
people. Reich is safe: his meals—lunch, breakfast, whatever— 
were with public figures. Not so the reader who thought Reich 


famous libel case—psychoanalyst Jeffrey Masson 


was being true to what happened. 


PIE CHART THINGS TO DO IN DENVER... 


to 
to 


Gen Xers were asked: If you 
were stranded on a deserted 
island, what would you most 
like to have with you? 





COLORADO'S CALLING A gathering of the world's 
industrialized powers? It’s no big deal to Denver. Last 
week's Summit of the Eight was only one of many 
shindigs in the city this June (aside from the somber 
Timothy McVeigh trial). Some calendar highlights: 


GROUP ATTENDANCE (EST) 






USA Volleyball Junior National Championships (tournament) .............---- 25,000 

Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers (symposium) ............+ wees 7,300 

Summit of the Eight (world-leader photo-Op).........scceseeeeeeeeerseseeees 7,000 
International New Age (trade Show) ..........-seceeeeeees Wuiatatediss as Oe 

Horizon House Publications (convention and trade show). .. ee cd ca ane 

: Collector Arms Dealers Association (gun show).........+.+0++.+ ner Tides pecs eeeee 
Due to rounding, numbers do not equal 100% Christmas Early Bird Show (trade SHOW) ........sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees oaveneae 1,500 


Source: BMG Entertainment TIME Graphic by S. Hart 
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ARRESTED. IRA EINHORN, 
57, peace-spouting hippie 
guru who escaped to Eu- 
rope 16 years ago after fa- 
tally beating his former 
girlfriend and stuffing her 
mummified remains in a trunk; at his 
home in Champagne-Mouton, France. 
A favorite of Philadelphia's intelligentsia 
in the 1970s, Einhorn was convicted of 
first-degree murder in absentia in 1993. 
He faces extradition. 





SENTENCED. JESSE TIMMENDEQUAS, 36, 
| child molester convicted of raping and 

killing seven-year-old Megan Kanka; to 

death by injection; in Trenton, N,]J. 


DIED. LAWRENCE PAYTON, 59, Motown 
master of harmony who sang with the in- 
destructible Four Tops; of liver cancer; 
in Southfield, Mich. What began as a 
teenage gig for Payton in the 1950s be- 
came a lifelong commitment to seamless 
choreography and the precise vocals that 
typified such Tops hits as Baby I Need 
Your Loving and Reach Out, I'll Be There. 


) DIED. RICHARD JAECKEL, 
70, movie tough guy; of can- 
cer; in Woodland Hills, 
4 Calif. A real-life Marine 
during World War II, 
Jaeckel took on the 
Japanese in the Sands of Iwo Jima. 
He was nominated for an Oscar in 
1971 for his portrayal of a logger in 

Sometimes a Great Notion. 








WALTER DHLADHLA—AFP. 


DIED. GONZALO FONSECA, 74, Uruguayan 
sculptor whose cryptic carvings, punctu- 
ated by unexpected hollows and totemic 
objects, were influenced by his excava- 
tions of pre-Columbian ruins; of a stroke; 
in Seravezza, Italy. 


DIED. AMOS TUTUOLA, 77, Nigerian nov- 
elist who foraged into Yoruba folklore for 

| his grisly tales; in Ibadan, Nigeria. In 
prose unfettered by grammatical conven- 
tions, Tutuola depicted mythic odysseys. 
In The Palm-Wine Drinkard, a wino 
travels to the afterworld and battles 
a horned monster to appease his 
hellish thirst. 





























DIED. THALASSA CRUSO, 88, TV's 
prickly mother of all flora; in 
Wellesley, Mass. The British star of 
the educational series Mak- 
ing Things Grow practiced 
tough love: she poked, 
prodded and downright 
bullied fading philoden- 
drons and pooped poly- 
podies until they stood 
at attention. 
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HAVE | GOT A TUSK FOR YOU! 

Hundreds of thousands of African elephants 
were slaughtered in the 1980s by ivory 
poachers, leading to a 1989 ban on 
international trade in the precious white 
stuff. But in southern Africa the species is 
far from endangered; indeed, the area is 
now overpopulated with elephants. Two 
weeks ago, TiME reported that Zimbabwe, 
Botswana and Namibia wanted permission 
not to kill elephants but merely to sell 
stockpiled ivory, taken mostly from animals 
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DIED. GLYNN (“Scotty”) 
WOLFE, 88, Bible-thump- 
ing minister who took the 
holy out of matrimony, 
marrying 29 times; in Red- 
: lands, Calif. After report- 
edly divorcing one wife for eating sun- 
* flower seeds in bed and another for using 
his toothbrush, Wolfe met his match in 
No. 29, Linda Essex, the world’s most 
frequently married woman (her trip to 
the altar with Wolfe was her 23rd). 


DIED. PETER BLOS, 93, com- 
passionate psychoanalyst who 
pioneered the exploration of 
adolescent angst; in New 
York City. In The Adolescent 
Passage, Blos argued that 

the psychic battles waged 
during the teenage 


mine an adult’s 
mental 


health. 


that had died of natural causes or been 
culled. Environmentalists objected, on the 
grounds that any legal sales would 
encourage poachers to go back in business. 
But last week the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species 
voted to let the three nations sell a total of 
almost 60 tons to Japan—under strict 
monitoring to make sure contraband ivory 
stays off the market. Profits from the sale 
will be used for elephant-conservation 
programs. —By Michael D. Lemonick 
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Big Tobacco fesses 
up and pays up— 
$368.5 billion, but 
Congress must 
approve the deal 





NO SMOKING SECTION: Attorneys general, left to right, Dennis Vacco, Richard Blumenthal, 





Christine Gregoire, Michael Moore, Grant Woods and Robert Butterworth 


By JILL SMOLOWE 





OR FIVE DAYS, THE NEGOTIATORS, 
exhausted and increasingly needy 
of fresh shirts, darted between 
Washington’s Park Hyatt 
ANA hotels, from conference 
room to mezzanine, hallway to 
bedroom conference call 


and 


Every 
so often, rumpled lawyers would 
emerge with wildly divergent claims about 
the progress of the fractious tobacco talks 
a settlement was imminent, negotiators 
had hit the worst impasse since the start of 
deliberations on April 3, talks were on the 
brink of collapse. Wait! There’s a settle- 
ment! (Well ..) Finally, at 3:30 
p.m. last Friday, a chorus of state attorneys 
general gathered around a microphone in 
the ANA’s ballroom to congratulate them- 
selves on what Mississippi's Michael 
Moore called “the most historic public- 
health achievement in history.” 

Although the attorneys general talked 
as though they had just cured cancer, in 
truth they may have done the next best 
thing. They forced the tobacco industry to 


almost 
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concede, in so many grudging words and so 
many, many more dollars, that cigarettes 
are a deadly regimen. The companies 
Philip Morris Companies, RJR Nabisco 
B.A.T. Industries PLC’s 
Brown & Williamson and Loews Corp.'s 
Lorillard—reached a resolution with the 
attorneys general of nearly 40 states in 
which the industry will pay out $368.5 bil- 
lion over the next quarter-century in com 
pensation, drastically alter their marketing 
programs and submit to the regulatory 
heel of the FDA 

The money, divvied out in annual pay- 
ments starting at $10 billion and rising 
eventually to $15 billion, in perpetuity, will 
be used to compensate states for health 
care costs related to treating smokers, pay 
individuals who successfully press suit, fi- 
nance health research and promote educa- 
tion programs aimed at deterring youths 
from taking up the evil weed. To that end, 
Joe Camel will soon become a has-been and 
the Marlboro Man will be put out to pasture, 
because the industry also agreed to sweep 
ing reforms that pre scribe the use of human 
or cartoon forms in advertising. Billboards, 
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Use ads with humans or 
cartoon characters (so long, 
Joe); advertise on billboards, in 
Stadiums or other outdoor sites, 
or on the Internet; pay for 
product placement in movies 
or theaters. Cigarette vending 


machines are banned. ff od 
; igi # 
- ww -y 


BIGGER WARNING LABELS WITH HARSHER LANGUAGE 
Such as Smoking Can Kill You, and Cigarettes Cause Cancer 


The industry concedes full regulatory control over 
tobacco to the FDA. Cigarette packs will be labeled 
asa eine ye device.” And pe FDA will 


nicotine. | pia 
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stadium signs, T-shirt giveaways and other 
promotional freebies are forbidden; so are 
product placements in films. 

The linchpin of the agreement is the 
effort by the attorneys general and the 
public-health community—including the 
American Heart Association, the American 
Cancer Society and the American Medical 
Association—to cut smoking among young- 
sters, which has been on the rise. In fact, if 
the number of teenage puffers doesn’t de- 
cline by 50% within seven years, the in- 
dustry will be subject to additional penal- 
ties. “Only the discovery of major vaccines,” 
said Massachusetts’ Scott Harshbarger, 
president of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, “could rival what this 
proposal promises to accomplish.” 

That seemingly breathless assessment 
is backed by dismaying statistics that 
spurred the attorneys general to consen- 
sus. According to the Centers for Disease 
Control, each day in America 6,000 
teenagers light up their first cigarette; 
3,000 teens enter the ranks of “regular 
smokers,” meaning they've smoked at least 
one cigarette a day for a month; and 1,000 
adults die prematurely as a direct result of 
a decision made in adolescence to take up 
smoking. All told, 400,000 Americans die 
each year from smoking-related illnesses. 
Simply put, argued Connecticut Attorney 
General Richard Blumenthal, “we're los- 
ing lives every day we don’t stop this.” 

Yet it will be months before the agree- 
ment becomes law, and that’s if—and it’s a 
big if—both Congress and the White House 
give their consent. Congress won't even 
consider the issue before September, and 
dissenting health-care advocates from the 
American Lung Association to Ralph Nad- 
er have vowed a fight. 

The dissidents are already complaining 
that Big Tobacco got too much and gave too 
little. The proposed settlement buys them 
freedom from future class actions and caps 
the annual payout at $5 billion for past 
wrongdoing, so none of the companies can 
be wiped out by enormous judgments. 
Most importantly, it ensures predictability 
for stockholders, a prospect that in recent 
weeks has sent the stocks of the two largest 
companies, Philip Morris and RJR, soaring. 

Still, for the $50 billion-a-year industry, 
the settlement plainly had the sour taste of a 
bad cigar. Tight-lipped throughout the nego- 
tiations, the industry offered up Steve Parrish, 
a spokesman for Philip Morris, to present its 
response. After confirming that agreement 
had been reached, Parrish said there were 
aspects “with which we disagree,” then cor- 
rected himself: “with which we do not nec- 
essarily agree.” After tersely adding that 
cigarette makers were “looking for a new 
era of tolerance with regard to the tobacco 











































industry,” he hurried away from the mike. 

Under the terms of the 68-page, single- 
spaced proposal, manufacturers will pay 
$368.5 billion in damages, shelling out $10 
billion up front to be followed by annual al- 
lotments that will grow from $8.5 billion to 
$15 billion over the first five years, then 
hold steady. Any monies not used to settle 
lawsuits—including those brought by 40 
states to recover Medicaid expenses in- 
curred for smoking-related illnesses and 17 
class actions—will be applied to antismok- 
ing campaigns targeted at youths, to health 
research and to rigorous federal oversight 
of the tobacco industry. 


N ADDITION, CIGARETTE COMPANIES 
will pay $60 billion in punitive dam- 
ages. Of that, $25 billion will be 
placed in a trust fund to be used for 
public-health programs, with some of 
the remainder applied to providing 
health coverage for uninsured chil- 
dren. This aspect of the settlement, 
which was one of the more contentious is- 
sues of the negotiation, is tantamount to an 
admission of moral wrongdoing, a stunning 
development for an industry that for 40 
years has steadfastly refused to admit any 
culpability or accept any responsibility for 
the health consequences of smoking. “No- 
body's ever gotten a dime from them yet,” 
reminds John Coale of the Castano Plain- 
tiffs’ Legal Committee, a group of 60 per- 
sonal-injury law firms that made the first se- 


rious moves against Big Tobacco back in $60 BILLION in 

March 1994, His group has overseen all 17 damages. Of that billion 

class actions against the industry. Ironically, will be ina 

if the settlement becomes law, those class trust. rest will fund 

actions become moot, although the individ- coverage for uninsured children. 

uals they represent could make claims for $500 MILLION annually 

settlement funds. to finance an anti-tobacco 
For tobacco interests, the touchiest issue advertising campaign. 

in the endgame was the specter of docu- THE INDUSTRY must fund 

ment disclosure. They are still subject to 

lawsuits, and feared the prospect of turning Ck anlataaocanterckan 

their research files into a plaintiffs’ library. smoking by youths by 50% within 

Instead, the industry agreed to fund a repos- seven years. Tobacco 

itory in Washington where it will deposit a will pay an $80 million penalty for 

mountain of documents: all information re- each percentage point that the 

lating to health, toxicity, addiction and mar- industry falls short of the target. 


keting to minors; and all documents pro- 
duced for the state suits. Documents for 
which industry officials have claimed attor- 
ney-client privilege will be subject to a re- 
view process before a three-judge panel. 

A final hang-up to the agreement had to 


WHAT BIG 
TOBACCO GETS 


do with disclosure of another sort: the attor- IMMUNITY from future class 
neys general demanded an end to further actions, which pose the most 
industry prosecution of whistleblower Jef- financial risk to the companies. 

frey Wigand, the former Brown & William- INDIVIDUALS can still sue (and 
son executive who wielded company docu- they haven't won any cases yet), 
ments to help press his claim that the but payments for compensation 
tobacco company had deliberately manipu- claims will be capped at $5 billion 
lated nicotine levels. Wigand, now a high annually, paid from the funds. 
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school science teacher, becomes free to 
make whatever public statements he wants. 
No one would have predicted such a 
swift outcome back in March, when this all 
began with the obvious but startling ad- 
mission by one of the smallest tobacco 
companies, Liggett Group, that cigarettes 
are addictive and have been pointedly 
marketed at kids for years. The confession 
signaled the first real break from the in- 
dustry’s see-no-evil posture. Reportedly, 
the event prompted North Carolina Gover- 
nor James Hunt to call his friend Bill Clin- 
ton. The White House then got in touch 
with Mississippi's Moore to ask if talks with 
the industry might prove productive. 
Eventually, Moore found himself talk- 
ing to a fellow lawyer—RJR’s CEO Steven 
Goldstone, who before taking over the com- 
pany was its general counsel and a litigator 
at the New York law firm of Davis Polk & 
Wardwell. Negotiated settlements were not 
unknown to him, and Moore had made it 
clear that the talks could not proceed with- 
out tobacco’s top officers. Goldstone soon 
persuaded Philip Morris Ceo Geoffrey Bible 
to have a sit-down with the opposition. 
Serious negotiations began soon there- 
after, as the parties moved through one 
marathon session after the next, taking the 
talks on the road from New York City to 
Chicago to Washington. Almost from Day 
One, the talks threatened to break up over 
any one of the three most contentious is- 
sues: punitive damages, document disclo- 


sure and government oversight of tobacco 
products. The first signs of serious trouble 
struck April 21, when Manhattan attorney 
Herbert Wachtell, leading the squadron 
of tobacco-company lawyers, demanded, 
“There has to be an end to the vilification.” 
When Harshbarger calmly responded that 
there would be no blanket immunity for 
tobacco interests, recalls a participant, 
“you could feel the air go out of the room.” 


N THE FINAL WEEK, THE NEGOTIATIONS 
spread chaotically over the Park Hyatt 
and ANA hotels, across 24th Street in 
downtown Washington. At any given 
time, half a dozen working subgroups 
were meeting in conference rooms 
scattered around the hotel buildings. 
Smaller clusters of players from each 
side accumulated in the halls. Moore— 
“tough, decisive, the dominant figure,” a 
participant called him—meandered through 
these scattered legal islands like his state’s 
namesake river, picking up information and 
providing his judgments. 

For the most part negotiators on both 
sides remained markedly civil, with partic- 
ular cool shown by tobacco folks like Mey- 
er Koplow from Wachtell, Lipton, Rosen & 
Katz. James Tierney, a former attorney 
general of Maine who advised the attor- 
neys general on tactics, conceded that voic- 
es were “more apt to be raised in our cau- 
cuses than in the negotiations.” 





GETTING HOOKED: Each day in America 6,000 teens light up their first cigarette, and an additional 3,000 
enter the ranks of “regular smokers”—those who have smoked at least one cigarette a day for a month 


The antismoking forces had to triangu- | 
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> late three distinct constituencies: 
5 the attorneys general; personal-in- 
2 jury lawyers who had tobacco cas- 
% es pending; and public-health ad- 
vocates such as Matthew Myers, 
executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Center for Tobacco-Free 
Kids. Myers represented a public- 
health constituency badly split 
over issues such as regulation and 
immunity, but he managed to line 
most of the factions up behind the 
agreement. He got some help from 
ex-FDA director David Kessler and 
former Surgeon General C. Ever- 
ett Koop, co-chairmen of a com- 
mission charged with formulating 
a national policy toward tobacco. 
The historic settlement, of 
course, could become history if 
President Clinton fails to provide 
the sort of enthusiastic endorse- 
ment that will pressure Congress 
to begin serious review of the 
deal. Though Clinton helped set 
the talks in motion, in part by 
proposing to let the FDA regulate 
cigarettes as delivery devices for 
the drug nicotine, over the 
months he has maintained a 
studied distance, working quietly through 
his adviser Bruce Lindsey to keep the ne- 
gotiations on track. Even last week, when 
some attorneys general were threatening 
to leave town and negotiators were practi- 
cally begging for a thumbs-up signal from 
the Oval Office, Clinton told the Wall 
Street Journal that the White House wasn’t 
going to solve the final pieces of the puzzle. 
According to Clinton press secretary 
Michael McCurry, the White House’s 
course of calculated impassivity was chosen 
for three reasons: the White House 
thought the tobacco industry would give 
more if it wasn’t rewarded too early; if 
negotiations collapsed, the Administration 
didn’t want to have said anything that 
might jeopardize the FDA's proposed over- 
sight of tobacco products or the strength of 
its case in beating back court challenges; 
and officials didn’t want to endorse a plan 
they hadn’t yet vetted. Again last Friday, 
Clinton played it coy, saying, “Now what 
we have to do is to subject the proposed 
agreement to strict scrutiny.” His 
domestic-policy adviser Bruce Reed and 
Donna Shalala, Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, will handle that chore. 
Even a Clinton endorsement, howev- 
er, does not ensure congressional passage 
of the legislation required to make the pro- 
posed settlement law. Last week Senate 
majority leader Trent Lott of Mississippi 
predicted that his chamber could not even 
begin to consider the deal until late fall, 











giving any of the Hill’s 535 legislators am- 
ple time to pick apart the agreement. 
“What is our biggest fear? Congress,” says 
Harshbarger. “Our fear is that all of this 
hard work could go down the drain.” 

Beyond the Beltway, the deal has plenty 
of detractors who may prove only too happy 
to provide legislators with the ammunition to 
blow the proposal to bits. Among the attor- 
neys general, the chief naysayer through 
most of last week was Minnesota’s Hubert 
Humphrey III, who argued that his col- 
leagues were pushing too quickly for a settle- 
ment. (And they in turn 
accused him of grand- 
standing.) “They're try- 
ing to rush this through 
before we realize we've 
had our pockets picked,” 
Humphrey said at mid- 
week. He claimed tobac- 
co could pay more than 
twice the agreed-upon 
amount, or some $800 
billion over the next 
quarter-century, with- 
out putting a dent in 
overseas profits, stock 
dividends or executive 
perks. 

In the public-health 
court, the American 
Lung Association react- 
ed loudly, It opposes any 
limits on individual law- 
suits or class actions, 
and expressed particu- 
lar skepticism about 
the settlement’s prohibi- 
tions on youth-oriented 
advertising. “The ability 
of the tobacco industry 
to reinvent itself and cir- 
cumvent such restric- 
tions,” said Lung Associ- 
ation CEO John Garrison, 
“js remarkable.” 

Far more remark- 
able though is the fact 
that the anemic revolt that began quietly 
30 years ago—with a handful of scientists 
who were concerned about the potential 
health consequences of smoke and a hand- 
ful of nonsmokers who were bothered by 
the constant haze of smoke in their eyes— 
last week proved that it has achieved 
enough muscle to bring the tobacco indus- 
try to its knees. If the long-lasting cultural 
parade of Joe Camel and Marlboro Men and 
cigarette-waving screen stars is not yet 
quite over, the celebratory band, at least, 
has most certainly passed. —Reported by 
Sam Allis/Boston, Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles, 
1.F.0. McAllister and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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How Tobacco Firms Will Manage 


N A MEMO TO EMPLOYEES ONLY HOURS AFTER THE DEAL WAS SEALED, STEVEN 
Goldstone, CEo of RJR Nabisco, wrote that the historic agreement “radical- 
ly changes the way we do business.” No kidding. The tobacco industry in the 
U.S. will have to adjust from being a cash-rich, freewheeling marketer to one 
of the most regulated businesses in the U.S.; from an industry that can’t advertise 
enough to one that can barely show its face. And to pay for the agreement, tobac- 
co executives are going to install one of the biggest price increases in the history 
of consumer products: possibly more than $1 a pack, a 50% boost. That’s enough 
to break a lot of habits. Consumption could fall some 15%. 
Managing a company in that kind of flux could make even a 
nonsmoker reach for a butt. You can assume, though, that Big To- 
bacco thinks business will be better, or it wouldn’t have come this 
far. Profit margins on cigarettes are now about 34%. Last year 
Philip Morris had an operating profit of $4.2 billion on domestic 
cigarette sales of $12.5 billion. Unquestionably, tobacco is a cash 
crop that can cover the settlement tab and still reward stockhold- 
= ers. And with advertising and legal outlays likely to be scaled 
4.5 million back, the industry can recover some of its costs immediately. 
° At least that’s what investors seem to think. Tobacco stocks fell 
Friday, the day of the deal. But it was mere profit taking after a two- 
week run-up in which shares of Philip Morris, the No. 1 tobacco 
company, jumped 9%, reaching a new high on Thursday, while No. 
2 RJR rose 14%. Tobacco stocks have sold at a discount, compared 
with other packaged-goods company shares, because of the legal 
uncertainties. Many analysts expect the stocks to keep on chugging 
once Wall Street can reliably calculate the settlement costs. “As un- 
certainty is removed, the stocks move up,” says Roy Burry, tobac- 
co analyst at Oppenheimer & Co. Investors may be willing to pay 
up for the newfound safety of predictable, if lower, earnings. 
The settlement promises to speed up what was happening 
anyway. Cigarette consumption in the U.S. has been declining for 
years, but on mostly unregulated foreign shores business is brisk. 
American cigarette sales internationally are rising 3% to 5% a 
year, and companies such as RJR are grabbing half their revenues 
there already. There’s nothing to suggest that will change soon. 
As the number of smokers declines in the U.S., however, look 
for a market-share duel to the death. When cigarette advertising 
on TV and radio was barred in the early 1970s, RJR’s Winston 
was the household name in cigarettes. Philip Morris adapted 
better to print, though, and boosted its Marlboro brand to 
prominence. RJR needs to regain some ground, but it won’t be 
easy. “We'll all be jockeying for position in Playboy and Pent- 
house,” an RJR insider quips. Adult magazines are among the 
few places the tobacco companies would continue to advertise. 
Because marketing will become such a challenge, it should continue to be a 
powerful part of management within the industry. Jeffrey Harris, economics 
professor at M.L.T., estimates the industry spends $5 billion a year on advertis- 
ing and wide-ranging promotions. Those budgets will shrink. But some venues, 
like point-of-sale displays, are still viable. Tobacco companies could open ciga- 
rette-only retail outlets for adults and pretty much do anything they liked inside. 
Over the past few years, tobacco companies have spent heavily to update 
their manufacturing facilities, resulting in several rounds of layoffs. There 
could be yet another wave of consolidation—or even wholesale corporate re- 
structuring—across the industry, as cost cutting becomes paramount. Some 
lawyers will lose out as the industry redirects some of the $600 million it 
spends annually on legal expenses. Remarkably, the industry will find some 
savings on its tax bill: the settlement costs are deductible. —By Daniel Kadlec. 
With reporting by Aixa M. Pascual and Stacy Perman/New York 
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IS IT REALLY A GOOD DEAL? 


Yes, says a Pulitzer-prizewinning expert—but forget the money. The key is FDA control 


By RICHARD KLUGER 
THIRD OF A CENTURY HAS PASSED 
since the first U.S. Surgeon Gener- 
al’s report on smoking persuasively 
assembled the scientific case on the 

lethal effects of the habit. Yet the rest of 

the Federal Government, deftly manipu- 
lated by the powerful tobacco industry 
and fearful of antagonizing the industry's 
tens of millions of addicted 
customers, has allowed the 
cigarette to remain our most 
deadly but least regulated 
consumer product. Its manu- 
facturers, meanwhile, dog- 
gedly denied that the ever 
mounting medical evidence 
against them constituted con- 
clusive proof, yet insisted, 
with ultimate brass, that 
smokers had been amply 
warned of the health risks 
they might be running—and 
got the Supreme Court essen- 
tially to agree with them. Asa 
result, Americans have pre- 
maturely lost 4 million collec- 
tive years of life annually in 
our worst, if routinely accept- 
ed, public-health scandal. 

Last week’s proposed set- 
tlement between the industry 
and the public’s representa- 
tives, if its often murky words 
can be satisfactorily translated 
into federal statutory lan- 
guage, gives real hope of at last 
reining in the cigarette mak- 
ers’ unconscionable conduct, 
in which the nation as a whole 
has too long been complici- 
tous. Some key points to bear in mind 
about the deal: 


it is tantamount to a rogue industry's con- 
fession of decades of malfeasance, mis- 
feasance and nonfeasance. True, most 
smokers have grasped that they were 
flirting with grave health consequences, 
but their awareness owed no thanks to 
the industry. Its Council for Tobacco Re- 
search and in-house scientists failed to 
undertake serious, sustained inquiry into 
the causal links between smoking and 
disease formation (no doubt out of fear 
that what they might find would put 
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them out of business). Its Tobacco Insti- 
tute picked apart every new Surgeon 
General’s report and _ trivialized the 
damning findings of dedicated indepen- 
dent public-health investigators. And its 
executives, in what amounted to a pre- 
meditated conspiracy to disinform the 
American people, continued to deny 
what they and their scientists, according 
to a critical mass of internal documents 


unearthed during the past decade, knew 
to be true about the addictive and fatal 
nature of their product. By capitulating 
now, despite all its past success in de- 
feating liability claims by victimized 
smokers, the industry is at least sparing 
the nation years of litigation that the 
companies were doomed to lose sooner or 
later and that might delay indefinitely the 
onset of vitally needed tobacco-control 
measures. 


The punishment money is the least impor- 
tant part of the package. |t cannot resur- 
rect all those millions of dead smokers or 





cure those now terminally afflicted. Be- 
sides, current high cigarette excise taxes 
already cover much of the states’ public- 
health outlay to care for sick smokers. 
The settlement price is really meant to 
put a dent in the American tobacco in- 
dustry’s bottom line. But by gradually 
jacking up the retail price of the 24 billion 
packs they sell in the U.S. annually and 
saving much of their present multibillion- 
dollar-a-year advertising, pro- 
= motion and merchandising 
budget (thanks to restrictions 
on those outlays in the settle- 
ment package), the companies 
< will be able to meet the $15 
* billion-a-year punishment cost 
+ without remotely jeopardizing 
their solvency. 


Teenage smoking will not go 
away—the industry's survival 
depends on it. However, by 
making cigarettes less acces- 
sible and more costly to 
youngsters, by deglamorizing 
the habit through less seduc- 
tive ads and a ban on brand- 
name promotions, and by 
stigmatizing it with a broad 
antismoking ad campaign paid 
for by the industry, the settle- 
ment materially strengthens 
the Clinton Administration ini- 
tiative to discourage teen 
smoking. It is, in effect, a vigor- 
ous exercise in preventive 
medicine that is both sound 
public policy and shrewd poli- 
tics. Remember, though, that 
kids smoke in part because it’s 
dangerous, not in spite of it, 
and forbidden fruit, no matter how badly 
spotted, rarely loses its allure. 


The crucial element is the extent of the 
FDA's regulatory control over the way ciga- 
rettes are manufactured and packaged. Al! 
the marketing restrictions in the deal will 
amount to little if the product remains as 
deadly as ever. And since the entire scien- 
tific case against smoking is premised on 
dose-related data (e.g., the stronger the 
yields of the harmful ingredients in each 
cigarette and the greater the smoker's total 
intake of them, the higher the risk of dying 
prematurely), all medical logic suggests 
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that forcing the manufacturers to reduce 
the toxic potency of their product could 
significantly reduce the horrific toll it now 
exacts. Under the proposed settlement, the 
FDA is reportedly to be granted the power 
to modify cigarettes in this fashion over 
time—without the industry's fighting it 
tooth and claw or the need for congres- 
sional blessing of each new round of man- 
dated yield reductions, Of vital importance 
as well, the FDA would be similarly em- 
powered to require far more conspicuous 
and dire health warnings on every ciga- 
rette pack and full disclosure of its harmful 
ingredients. 

Unless this empowerment—to control 
not only the nicotine content of ciga- 
rettes, already approved by a federal 
court, but their tar, carbon monoxide, 
carcinogenic flavorings and other addi- 
tives as well—is a basic part of the deal 
and not conditioned on the Fpa’s having 
to meet evidentiary standards of the in- 
dustry’s devising, the whole settlement 
package is a toothless wonder and should 
be tabled. Even granted essential regula- 
tory muscle, the FDA needs both the re- 
solve to carry forward its regimen and the 
funding to do it properly; perhaps rev- 
enues from a higher federal cigarette tax 
should be earmarked for this purpose. 
Arguments that government-certified 
weaker cigarettes might only encourage 
youngsters to take up the habit, would-be 
quitters not to, and addicted smokers to 
consume more cigarettes to compensate 
for their reduced fix per puff cannot be 
airily dismissed. But failure to outlaw the 
present high-yielding brands is a far more 
perilous course. 


Unless the legal fine print unduly favors the 
industry, there is no political downside for 
either party in embracing the deal. Bil! 
Clinton has deservedly won wide public 
support by becoming the first avowedly 
antismoking President; it is Congress, so 
long under his party's control, that de- 
serves public scorn for letting a dirty busi- 
ness get away with mass mayhem all these 
years. The lawmakers will now have the 
chance to redeem themselves, ideally 
without resort to the usual antiregulatory 
rhetoric from the present Republican ma- 
jority. If government will not act effective- 
ly to protect the public health, how can its 
very existence be justified? Death, after all, 
is relentlessly nonpartisan. te 


Social historian Richard Kluger won the 
1997 Pulitzer Prize for general nonfiction 
for his book Ashes to Ashes: America’s 
Hundred-Year Cigarette War, the Public 
Health, and the Unabashed Triumph of 
Philip Morris. 
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Andrew Ferguson 


Pardon Me If | (Still) Smoke 


For some, it’s a badge of honor—a refusal to give in 


© THE DEAL HAS BEEN DONE, FOR NOW AT LEAST. THE LAWYERS HAVE 

capped their Mont Blanc pens and shut their $3,000 Italian-leather at- 

tachés. The state attorneys general have returned to their paneled offices 

to watch, over and over again, the tapes of their performances on the local 
news. And the tobacco executives now daydream—the stock price has held up! 
of a peaceful retirement clipping bond coupons in Boca Raton, Fla. 

What we face in the new tobacco agreement, incomplete though it may be, 
is an instance of the “Stalingrad dilemma,” a term coined from that brutal bat- 
tle in which the armies of Hitler met the armies of Stalin. Any decent person 
wants both sides to lose. 

I speak (to declare an interest) as a smoker—a sometime smoker, to be sure, 
an on-again, off-again smoker, but one who has forever pledged his heart to the 
weed against the seemingly indomitable forces arrayed against it. And from 
where I sit, I see a carnival of dissem- 
bling and bad faith. 

Consider, for starters, the state attor 
neys general, who brought the suits sup- 
posedly to win back the funds drained 
from state treasuries by smokers hacking 
away their Medicare dollars. They are by 
and large second-tier pols on the make, 
grasping for the kind of publicity that 
might boost them to the Governor's 
mansion or a Senate seat, but they know 
as well as the nearest actuary that smok- 
ers save the treasury money by (thought- 
ful souls that we are) dying young. 

Their allies, the trial lawyers, care 
slightly less, shall we say, about social 
justice than about carving up the hun 
dreds of billions the tobacco companies 
have just placed before them. 

And tobacco executives? These are 
the folks who commission ads depicting 
mountain climbers sucking Salems after 
an exhilarating jaunt up the Matterhorn. 

But we have forgotten the smoker. 
His bad faith, if he has it, is nothing worse than self-deception. It is his alone. 
Pollsters will tell you that most smokers want to quit. Maybe so. But the fact re 
mains that many of them continue to smoke, and for many reasons. Those of an 
earlier generation—those few (ahem) still alive—began because Bogart and Ba- 
call did it, and Bette Davis too: because it was cool and widely accepted. But lat- 
er generations, at least those come of age after the unavoidable 1964 Surgeon 
General's report, found a different reason: because it was cool and widely re- 
viled. Smoking today fits perfectly into the honored tradition of American indi 
vidualism, a tradition as endemic as baseball or pickup trucks. We smokers like 
to think that when that paradigmatic American Huck Finn lit out for the terri 
tory, he lit up too. 

In 1997, smoking sets you apart-—literally. At restaurants we are seated back 
by the kitchen door, where we dine to the music of busboys clattering silverware 
into milky dishwater. At work we smoke huddled in the rain and snow, risking 
pneumonia for (we are told) the sake of the public health. The unintended con- 
sequence of each new restriction has been to make smoking a badge of honor, 
asign of one’s refusal to give in. And now, with last week’s agreement—with this 
consensus arrived at by America’s cynics and pols and buttinskies—the attrac- 
tions of smoking can only grow. a 


Bogart made smoking a cool vice 
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Julius Speaker? 


Uh-oh, Newt Gingrich is in trouble again, and 
. « . »” 8 
guess which “friend” has that lean and hungry look 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 





N THE DAYS WHEN HE BESTRODE WASH- 
ington like a colossus, Newt Gingrich 
found inspiration in great military lead- 
ers of old, from Atatiirk to Wellington. 
Last week, as Gingrich faced one of the 
lowest points of his rocky speakership, his- 
tory offered a more cautionary lesson. It 
was that of a Roman general who 
became master of the empire, 
only to find that his own inner 
circle posed a greater threat 
than any enemy he had met on 
the battlefield. Last Tuesday 
evening, when a handful of con- 
spirators met in the Capitol to 
plot against their Speaker, Gin- 
grich could not help noticing 
where they had gathered—in a 
secluded suite of rooms one floor 
above his, the offices that belong 
to majority leader Dick Armey. 

Et tu, Dick? 

Gingrich’s current difficul- 
ties, while less acute than the 
ethics investigation that threat- 
ened his speakership last winter, 
are in many ways 
tractable, largely because the 
criticism is coming from within. 
Republicans say he lacks direc- 
tion, negotiating skills and—for 
the first time in his political ca- 
reer—a clear message that can in- 
spire the faithful. Having come to 
power preaching revolution, he 
now presides over an incrementalist institu- 
tion, holding a paper-thin majority against a 
popular Democratic President. 

The Speaker, in an interview, dis- 
missed questions about his political sur- 
vival as a “media frenzy” over a “road 
bump,’ in this case, the recriminations that 
followed the G.o.P’s bungling of a disaster- 
aid bill. It is true that he appears in little im- 
mediate danger: the consequences of un- 
seating the party’s leader seem vastly worse 
than the damage Gingrich has done, and, 
more important, Republicans have no ob- 
vious replacement. But both his allies and 
his enemies say this summer's struggle 
over shaping the tax bill, the initial versions 
of which both houses expect to pass with 
much fanfare this week, may determine 
whether Gingrich survives the year. “If he 





more in- 








blows it,” says an influential G.O.P. strategist 
close to the leadership, “it is his last shot. 
He will lose his speakership.” 

Armey, having grumbled privately that 
he was shut out of a budget deal that aban- 
doned conservative principles, took his 
complaints public and announced that he 
would not be bound by the agreement. 
When Armey was asked Tuesday whether 





he regards Gingrich as an effective leader, 
the Speaker’s top lieutenant made for the 
exit, telling reporters; “Y'all have a good 


day now.” In subsequent statements, Gin- 


grich and Armey downplayed reports of a 
rift as misconstrued, but Republican 
sources say the relationship has become 
badly and possibly irreparably frayed. 

That same evening—the Speaker's 54th 
birthday, as it happened—about 35 Repub- 
licans, largely drawn from the Gingrich- 
inspired Class of "94, met in Armey’s suite, 
ostensibly to talk about upcoming legisla- 
tion. But their session opened instead with 
outbursts against Gingrich, some even as- 
serting that it was time to dump him. For 
the first time, a participant recalled, Gin- 
grich’s fellow Republicans were saying 
they no longer could trust him, 
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More telling may have been a quieter 
gathering a week before between some of 
the same members and Armey. The Con- 
gressmen were complaining that their re- 
belliousness had put them under threat of 
retribution by Appropriations Committee 
chairman Bill Livingston. The rebels, how 
ever, were stunned when the majority 
leader suggested they take out their frustra- 
tions by defeating a series of upcoming 
spending bills. “He told us that Newt had to 
be brought in line, and that this would em- 
power [Armey],” one said. The majority 
leader says he does not recall making such 
comments at the meeting, which were first 
reported by the newspaper the Hill, but sev- 
eral participants confirmed he had issued, 
in effect, an invitation to stage a rebellion on 
the House floor—making it clear 
> that one of his goals was to en- 
hance his own power. 

Gingrich could regain stature 
> from the enactment of a tax bill 
: that preserves basic conservative 
priorities, cutting taxes for fami- 
lies with children and offering 
capital-gains reductions _ for, 
among others, retirees getting 
ready to cash in a lifetime of in- 
vestments. His most ardent allies 
hope he will lead the fight, daring 
Clinton to veto a bill that contains 
proposals like those. “We're now 
leading with our strength,” says 
conservative activist and Gin- 
grich adviser Grover Norquist. 
“Tax cuts are the killing fields for 
the Democrats.” But others note 
that too confrontational an ap- 
proach is what got the Republi- 
cans in trouble before. And this 
time it could leave them vulnera- 
ble on other arguments about 
their tax package. While in the 
early going the tax-cut plan gives 
three-fourths of its benefits to 
those earning less than $75,000, ‘Treasury 
Department figures (disputed by Republi- 
cans) indicate the equation roughly revers- 
es itself after five years. With the working 
poor largely cut out of the plan’s benefits, 
minority leader Dick Gephardt contends 
the whole debate is merely a “brawl at the 
country club.” 

Maybe so, but for Republicans the 
stakes could hardly seem higher. South 
Carolina's Lindsey Graham found a his- 
torical military metaphor of his own to 
describe the coming battle over tax cuts: 
“It will either be our Waterloo, or it will 
be the end of the Democratic Congress 
for the rest of our lifetime.” For Gingrich, 
the warning may just be, Beware the 
tithes of July. With reporting by 
Tamala M. Edwards/Washington 








Going Without a Prayer 


An inside look at how the FBI and CIA nabbed an 
infamous suspect after a global, four-year manhunt 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


HEN MIR AIMAL KANSI HEARD A 

soft knock on his hotel-room door 

at 4. a.m. last Sunday, he thought it 

was a call to prayer. Like most ob- 
servant Muslims, Kansi prays five times a 
day, beginning at around 4:30 a.m. And 
certainly Kansi had a lot weighing on his 
soul. An accused killer, he was on the FBI's 
10 Most Wanted list, and had been on the 
run for four years. Now he was holed up in 
the Shalimar Hotel, a seedy establishment 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, a city in central Paki- 
stan. He groggily opened his door. 

Five Americans, dressed in the flowing 
cotton shirts and pants of the region, burst 
through the door: Jimmie Carter, second- 
in-command at the rai’s Washington met 
ropolitan field office, agent Brad Garrett, 
and three members of the bureau's hostage 
rescue team. They shoved the slight, 
bearded, Pakistani-born Kansi, 33, to the 
floor, cuffed his hands behind his back and 
identified themselves as FBI agents. “Who 
are you?” one of them demanded. “F 
you,” Kansi snapped in his lightly accented 
English, and began screaming for help in 
his native Pashto language. Garrett knelt 
beside Kansi and took a thumbprint. A 
Midwesterner with a Ph.D. in criminology 
and a powerful memory, Garrett recog- 
nized the ridges and whorls. “We got him,” 
he said. The G-men hustled their captive 
out of the hotel and into a waiting four- 
wheel-drive vehicle. By that night, Carter 
was able to send out a brief report to Tom 
Pickard, head of the FBI's Washington field 
office and the man who had ordered the 
team in. The message: “The package has 
been delivered.” 

Thus ended the search for one of the 
most notorious accused terrorists in the 
world. On Jan. 25, 1993, during the morn- 
ing rush hour, a lone gunman pulled out 
an AK-47 and opened fire on commuters 
outside C1A headquarters in Langley, Va., 
killing two c1A employees and wounding 
three other people. Kansi, whose prints 
were allegedly found on the spent shell 
casings, was identified as the prime sus 
pect. However, the day after the shooting, 
he left the U.S. on a one-way ticket to 
Karachi. Soon he made his way to Quetta, 
Pakistan, capital of the 
Baluchistan, an Kansi’s 


area in which 


province of 





MOST WANTED: Mir Aimal Kansi, above; at top, police 
removing bodies of victims in the 1993 CIA shooting 


Pashtun tribal clan has long exercised 
great political influence. Allegedly aided 
by family, friends and sympathizers, Kan- 
si was initially hard to trace, and opportu- 
nities to apprehend him were nearly im 
possible to arrange. Locating and 
capturing Kansi became a high-priority 
project for FBI and CIA personnel in Pak- 
istan, a rare joint venture by the rival 
agencies. Several 
thought they were close to nabbing Kansi, 
President Clinton became directly in- 


times, when agents 
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volved, contacting leaders in southwest- 
ern Asia to obtain clearance to send in 
U.S. agents—only to have them fail to get 
their man. 
Kansi, by many accounts, had long been 
a strange, haunted man. But exactly what 
haunted him is a matter of dispute among 
those who know him. The only son from his 
father’s second marriage, Kansi comes from 
a privileged, well-educated and 
= influential family. He attended 
> private school and later earned a 
master’s degree in English liter- 
ature at the University of 
* Baluchistan. “In high school 
and university he was a trouble- 
maker,” says his college and 
university friend Muhammed 
Kazim. “His teachers always felt 
uneasy in his presence. He used 
to hurl insults and didn’t miss a 
single opportunity in harassing 
his teachers.” Kazim recalls an 
incident when Kansi fired a gun 
into the air to frighten two visit 
ing American professors. Oth- 
ers say Kansi always had a spe- 
= cial interest in weaponry—even 
: more than one might expect 
from a man who came of age in 
= a region bordering on war-torn 
Afghanistan. 

Quetta, which is near the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan border, 
was a major intelligence hub 
during the Afghan war. Some 
townspeople say Kansi’s fa- 
ther Abdullah Jan Kansi, a 
well-to-do businessman, was 
a CIA agent. Some speculate 
that his son too may have 
worked for the CIA and that 
the 1993 shooting was some 
sort of payback for a deal gone 
wrong. However, members of 
the Kansi clan dispute such 
claims. Says Kansi’s brother 
in-law Irfan Kansi: “He was 
rich and had a comfortable life 
at home. Why should a man 
with such a background work 
for the c1a?” Others say Kansi 
may have snapped when his 

father died of liver cancer in the 1980s. 
The net began to close on Kansi this 
month. His whereabouts were betrayed to 
U.S. investigators by Afghans who appear 
to have been interested in collecting the $2 
million reward offered by the U.S. State 
Department. Posters, paid newspaper ads, 
and tens of thousands of red matchbooks 
printed in Arabic, Baluchi and English and 
showing Kansi’s photo spread the word 
about the reward in America, Europe, the 
Middle East and Pakistan. By early June, 












according to U.S. officials, the FBI-C1A team 
had made an agreement with some 
Afghans to bring Kansi to a place near 
enough to a population center to permit 
him to be arrested and easily transported 
away. 

On June 4, the FBr’s Pickard, a terror- 
ism specialist who helped run the World 
Trade Center and TWA 800 investigations, 
summoned Carter, his second-in-com- 
mand, and told him to take Garrett and a 
small crew and go to Pakistan. Pickard told 
Carter, “I don’t know where this is going to 
take you or how long it’s going to take you. 
You'd better say your goodbyes. I'll call 
your wife every night and tell her you're 
O.K.” He added, “Don’t get yourself killed. 
If it doesn’t feel right, pull out. There’s al- 
ways another day.” 

The White House also played a role. 
Sources tell TIME that on the days leading 
up to the raid, both Clinton and Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright personally 
contacted Pakistani President Farooq Ah- 
mad Khan Leghari to gain his govern- 
ment’s approval of the operation. Islam- 
abad’s decision to let the U.S. in was 
politically risky; in 1995 Pakistani govern- 
ment officials, then led by Benazir Bhutto, 
suffered harsh criticism from local extrem- 
ists for allowing the U.S. to extradite World 
Trade Center bomber Ramzi Yousef. Now, 
however, “they recognize that it’s in their 
own interest to be supportive on terrorism 
issues like this,” says a senior Administra- 
tion official. “Undoubtedly they are hoping 
for some improvement in bilateral rela- 
tions as a result.” 

Conservative editorial writers in Paki- 
stani newspapers are already criticizing 
the government for handing over Kansi to 
the Americans without following typical 
extradition procedures; in the suspect’s 
hometown of Quetta a steady stream of 
well-wishers have come to the Kansi fami- 
ly home to express anger over the matter. 
“Kansi is a local hero,” says Syed Talat Hus- 
sain, a newspaper columnist. “People 
praise him for the audacity of his crime. He 
took on the most dreaded intelligence 
agency in the world, and that gave him in- 
stant popularity.” By contrast, in Wash- 
ington there is only exultation. Kansi, 
who made incriminating statements on 
the plane ride to the U.S., is being held 
without bail in Fairfax County, Va., near 
cia headquarters. Last Wednesday, when 
the rsi’s Pickard and Carter went to meet 
with cia employees in the agency’s audito- 
rium, they were given something FBI men 
rarely receive from their rivals: a standing 
ovation. —Reported by Hannah Bloch/ 
Islamabad, Ghulam Hasnain/Quetta, Elaine 
Shannon and Douglas Waller/Washington and 
Rahimullah Yusutzai/Peshawar 












DIVIDING LINE 


Jack E. White 


Sorry Isn't Good Enough 


A simple apology for slavery leaves unpaid debts 


KAY, MR. PRESIDENT, I'LL ACCEPT YOUR APOLOGY FOR SLAVERY. NOW 

where’s my 40 acres and mule? I'm referring to the land and farm animals 

freed slaves like my grandfather George White expected to get after the 

Civil War to help them support themselves and make their new liberty 
real. For most of them, of course, the promise never materialized, even though 
the Freedmen’s Bureau had the authority to rent abandoned or confiscated 
Southern farmland to freed slaves until they could afford to buy it. If that brave 
promise had been kept, Mr. President, you wouldn’t be embroiled in the latest 
debate about a government apology for slavery. If the freedmen had become 
landowners instead of penurious laborers, their descendants would be prosper- 
ous enough today to be, well, conservative Republicans. 

Without some form of reparations, apologizing for a historical wrong is an 
empty gesture. For one thing, both the slaves and the slave owners are long 
since dead, and you can’t repent for the sins of others. And even if you could, 
our legal system recognizes 
that repentance without 
compensation serves only to 
make the apologizer feel 
good while doing nothing for 
the victim. It’s why the U.S. 
government not only apolo- 
gized but paid $20,000 apiece 
to Japanese Americans who 
were sent to concentration 
camps during World War II. 
And why Germany not only 
apologized to the Jews for the 
Nazi Holocaust but sent more 
than $60 billion in restitution. 
Mr. President, if slavery was as 
Still waiting for their mule and 40 acres big a historical crime as you 
suggest—and it undoubtedly was—those precedents ought to apply. But you’ve 
made it clear that you oppose reparations. If you're serious about being sorry, 
you should rethink that stance. 

To be sure, it would cost you. Figure it this way. The first slaves arrived here 
in 1619, and emancipation came in 1863. That’s 244 years of unpaid labor by a to- 
tal of, say, 10 million slaves. Multiplied by 25¢ a day, the going rate for unskilled 
labor back then, it amounts to $222 billion. Throw in another $222 billion for pain 
and suffering, and you get $444 billion. At 3% interest compounded over the 134 
years since emancipation, that adds up to $24 trillion. Serious money. 

The second issue is how to distribute it. As the grandson of a slave, I natu- 
rally favor dividing it into lump sums and giving them to my generation of the 
slaves’ descendants—but that would be too much like hitting the lottery. So 
here’s another idea. Use the money to uplift those who have been most hurt 
not only by the legacy of slavery but by existing discrimination and poverty: the 
urban and rural black poor. Put the money into a fund—call it the New Freed- 
men’s Bureau—to finance the construction of schools, housing, transportation 
grids, factories, you name it, in the most depressed areas where the descen- 
dants of slaves are a majority. Use it to help finance new black-owned compa- 
nies, to put poor black kids through college and endow cash-poor historically 
black universities, to run drug-treatment and job-training centers. Since the 
government is too deeply in debt to put up the whole sum at once, it could pay 
it off in installments over, say, the next 244 years. With a program like that, Mr. 
President, you could scrap affirmative action, welfare reform and the entire 
host of Great Society programs. You'd be fighting present-day injustice and so- 
cial ills instead of futilely trying to atone for the sins of the past. uw 
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By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


O ONE HAS QUITE DONE THIS BEFORE. OH, YES, THE BRITISH 
are long practiced in the solemn rites of lowering the impe- 
rial flag. For the 68th time this century, the Union Jack will 
slide permanently down a colonial flagpole, amid skirling 
Black Watch bagpipes, phalanxes of Gurkha soldiers and the 
measured paces of the Prince of Wales. But for all its high- 
toned honorability, the midnight ceremony on June 30 hand- 
ing Hong Kong over to the People’s Republic of China leaves 
the West feeling guilty, ignoble and very anxious. In those 67 prior cases, 
the world’s greatest modern empire was setting free its territories to be 
democratic, at least in theory. What the West cannot quite stomach this 
time is that the stunningly prosperous enclave of Hong Kong, home to 


more than 6 million Chinese, most of 
whom fled or whose parents fled the main- 
land since the 1940s red revolution, is be- 
ing given into communist hands. This is 
the era of democracy; we are supposed to 
have won the ideological war. So how 
come Hong Kong is being voluntarily 
handed back to the devil? 
Look at it, for just a minute, the other 
way round. China recently published an 
“Atlas of Shame” cataloging its abasements 
at the hands of colonial powers over the 
past 155 years. First on the list: Britain, 
abetted by American merchants in 1840, 
turned its battleships and guns on Canton 
in order to ram opium down Chinese 
throats and open China to foreign exploita- 
tion. The humiliating siege ended when 
the Emperor capitulated and ceded Hong 
: Kong Island to Britain. 
At one minute after midnight on July 1, 
-as the red-and-yellow flag of the People’s 
Republic rises in the glare of artificial rock- 
ets, a proud nation will wipe away the stain 
zof shame. President Jiang Zemin himself 
éwill preside as the motherland reclaims a 
Epiece of itself, instantly replacing the 
councils and crown symbols of British rule 
?with the new authority of the Hong Kong 
£Special Administrative Region. The Chi- 
znese feel that a historic wrong has been 
<righted. It showed in the faces of the elder- 
ly pensioners who gathered a few weeks 
<ago in the mainland city of Shenyang for 
-their own humble handover ceremony. 
:The Old People’s Singing Group of 
«Xinghur Park caroled their joy at Hong 
2 Kong's return: “100 years is a long time; 
But now Hong Kong is coming home.” 
If only it were that simple. The people 
«of Hong Kong embrace neither of these ex- 
2tremes. They share pride in the reunifica- 
‘tion of China, and they harbor some mis- 
Egivings about their new landlords, but 
ithey're ready to give their new system a 
=chance. The awkward title of Special Ad- 
ministrative Region, HKSAR as it will be 
i known, signals just how hard it will be to 


w 


implement Deng Xiaoping’s promise of 
“one country, two systems” with a “high 
degree of autonomy.” At issue for Chinese 
on both sides of the new internal border is 
not only whether Hong Kong's system of 
advanced capitalism under the rule of law 
can be grafted onto the stunted system of 
Chinese socialism, but how, over the long 
term, the motherland and the former 
colony cope with the new realities. For the 
rest of the world, only beginning to come to 
terms with the prospect of China as a 21st 
century superpower, Beijing's manage- 
ment of Hong Kong will serve as the litmus 
test of its ability to operate within the con- 
straints of the community of modern in- 
dustrialized nations. 

No matter what the pundits, politi- 
cians and experts say, everyone is only 
guessing about how this bold experiment 
will fare. All the opinions boil down to ba- 
sic attitudes: you're either an optimist or a 
pessimist. Optimists start from the 
premise that it is so much in Beijing's 
interest to make Hong Kong work that it is 
bound to keep its promises. As Frank 
Ching, senior editor and columnist for the 
Far Eastern Economic Review, writes, 
“China did not spend two years negotiat- 
ing the Joint Declaration, five years draft- 
ing the Basic Law ... with the idea that it 
would tear them up on July 1.” Optimists 
are confident that Hong Kong can remain 
a fair and open place to live and work be- 
cause China needs Hong Kong’s money 
and expertise to speed its own moderniza- 
tion. “The reason we have enjoyed auton- 
omy for the past 50 years was not because 
the British were here but because China 
wanted it,” says David Chu, a pro-Beijing 
real estate tycoon who sits in both the out- 
going and incoming legislatures. “If that is 
the case, why should China want to take 
away our autonomy in the next 50 years?” 

Pessimists say don’t believe it. The 
liberty-loving democrats of Hong Kong are 
doomed to fall victim to China’s power- 
mad communists. Even if Beijing’s inten- 





The June 4 candlelight march to 


tions were good—and they're not—its au- 
thoritarian habits and dictatorial rule will 
not tolerate Hong Kong's freedoms for 
long. Hong Kong's leading democrat, Mar- 
tin Lee, predicts that a free press, rule of 
law, the right of assembly and of political 
demonstrations will disappear if the people 
of Hong Kong and the international com- 
munity fail to fight Beijing for them. 
Tiananmen was the “real face” of the com- 
munists, says Democratic Party legislator 
Szeto Wah, a 66-year-old veteran oppo- 
nent of Beijing, “and I know they will nev- 
er allow any challenge to their authority. If 
China itself does not become democratic, 
there is little hope for Hong Kong.” 

So far, the transition has been amaz- 
ingly smooth. Throughout the onerous ne- 
gotiations, despite the revulsion in 1989 
over the brutal bloodshed in Tiananmen 
Square, Hong Kong has grown steadily 


Will reunification be good or bad for Hong Kong? (oo0 53% Bad 


more prosperous. In a city whose busi- 
ness has always been business, the stock 
market surge, real estate boom and ex- 
pansive corporate behavior point to a 
bullish future. The place feels surprising- 
ly relaxed. Public confidence in the new 
leadership is running high: C.H 
favorable rating was 59% 
TIME/CNN poll by Yankelovich Partners 
Inc. While an estimated 387,000 citizens 


made a preliminary negative bet on the 


Tung’s 
according to a 


outcome and emigrated over the past few 
years, many have been coming home as 
their confidence returns. 

Even China’s harshest critics doubt that 
Beijing would deliberately destroy Hong 
Kong, and most Hong Kong people expect 
life to go on much as before. “We'll do fine 
says Francis Zimmern, patriarch of one of 
families and former 
Hong Kong Stock Ex- 


the colony's oldest 
chairman of the 


change, as he lunches at the old-money 
Hong Kong Club 


with China over 50 years, and I've never got 


“In business I’ve dealt 


a bad check. They've never gone back on an 
agreement yet 

Many measure Hong Kong's prospects 
in terms of business. A lot of taipans feel the 
same way as David Li, chief executive of the 
Bank of East Asia. “I’m confident 
about the handover,” he says, because it 


very 


will speed the integration of two economies 
and solidify Hong Kong’s place as the busi 
ness and financial center of a superpower 
state. Across the harbor in the dense tene 
ments of Mong Kok, Bill Chak Hin-Fai, 34, 
is not worried either. “I’m doing things that 
benefit society under any 
says this teacher who moonlights at his own 


government 


CD recording studio. “So it doesn’t matter 
which government.” Au Ming-gwan doubts 


his secondhand-motorbike business will 


Will Hong Kong prosper or decline? 


commemorate the massacre at Tiananmen Square attracted 50,000 people this year. Its organizers say they will continue to demonstrate 


sufter 
will still need transport 


o matter what happens, people 
Other Hong Kong 
citizens rely on the enclave’s famous re 
silience to see them through. Says modern 
art dealer Johnson Changas he sips a punch 
at the chic China Club: “I think this is just 
another one of those Hong Kong trials we 
periodically have to undergo. Either the 
whole thing produc es no adverse effect or 
everything hits the roof. But Hong Kong 
could handle that 
more chances for individuals to find their 
way to the top.’ In his ramshackle, illegal 
hut atop a crumbling building in Kowloon 
occasional laborer Lee Man-Ko, 52, the fa- 
ther of six children, two of whom still live on 


The more turmoil, the 


the mainland, shrugs his shoulders wearily 
He has just returned from 10 hours of haul 
ing rubble from a building site for which he 
earned U.S 
whether he will work again tomorrow. “As 


and all he cares about is 
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long as I can work, I’m content,” he says. 
“It’s like the globe turning in another direc- 
tion, and we turn with it. If things change, 
we will change with things.” 

Such sanguine sentiments may shock 
who are fixated on Hong 
Kong’s politics, but the feeling is wide- 
spread in the enclave. Solving the city’s 
desperate housing shortage and develop- 
ing welfare services for the elderly are far 
more immediate tests of the new govern- 
ment’s credibility in the mind of most citi- 
zens. “They are the bread-and-butter is- 
sues that will make people like C.H. Tung,” 
says Allen Lee, a pro-China businessman 
and political ally of the new Chief Execu- 
tive named by Beijing. But even Lee ac- 
knowledges that for the rest of the world, 
“the real problem is China” and whether it 
will leave Hong Kong’s democracy intact. 


Westerners 


N FACT, THE CROWN COLONY HAS 
long experience in the rule of law and 
considerable individual freedoms, 
but not much democracy. Only in the 
very last of its 155 years under Britain 
has some representation been given 
to the overwhelmingly Chinese popu- 
lation. Not until 1991 were the first di- 
rect elections to a portion of the seats in 
the legislature held, in a belated British bid 
to set the political parameters for Hong 
Kong after 1997. In 1992, in reaction to 
Tiananmen, Governor Chris Patten pro 
posed to broaden the representation fur- 
ther without consulting China in advance. 
Even now some in Hong Kong think the 
democratizing process has gone too far. “I 
don’t see the necessity when we've had 
good, competent people appointed in the 
past,” says Richard Zimmern, the 25-year- 
old British-educated barrister grandson of 
Francis. “Just because they're voted in, 
they're not necessarily any better.” 

China will certainly be judged on how 
it deals with Hong Kong’s political aspira 
tions. But important as those are, Hong 
Kong’s survival and well-being depend 
more on how well Beijing lives up to the 
broad Western values guaranteed by the 
Basic Law, a kind of miniconstitution it ap- 


China does not 


apply the 
éésame culture, 


system and 
law? to finance. 
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proved along with Britain in April 1990. 
China’s leaders put their names to a docu- 
ment maintaining the rule of law, an inde- 
pendent judiciary, civil liberties including 
the right to peaceful protest, a free press, 
continuation of the capitalist system, a sep- 
arate identity in international economic 
bodies, local control over currency and no 
taxation by Beijing. 

But plenty of people in Hong Kong are 
still concerned that their civil liberties are 
not protected well enough. When Tung at- 
tempted to curtail public protests even 
moderately, he ran into an international 
hailstorm of criticism. Observers grew 
even more anxious when Tung publicly 
suggested on the eve of this year’s June 4 
rally that it was time for Hong Kong to “for- 
get the baggage” of Tiananmen. The Inde- 
pendent Commission Against Corruption 
is widely credited with cleaning up Hong 
Kong’s notoriously graft-riddled police and 
civil service in the late 70s and maintain- 
ing a staunch bulwark against the rampant 
bribery, kickbacks and favoritism that have 
infected the mainland. So when a Tung 
spokesman indicated that the word inde- 
pendent was being dropped from its Eng- 
lish name because it did not appear in the 
Chinese, Hong Kong again suspected the 
worst. (It was all just a technicality, the 
spokesman later said, leaving the English 
name intact to calm the critics.) 

Much of Hong Kong fears China’s no- 
torious corruption will ooze across the bor 
der. “Of course it will filter into Hong 
Kong,” warns a Western diplomat on the 
mainland who handles scores of such com- 
plaints. “It’s inevitable because it’s cultural, 
it’s the way business is done here.” To that, 
tough Lily Yam, the new chief of the Anti- 
corruption Commission, responds, “Do | 
have the nerve to pursue an investigation if 
it involves someone very important? The 
answer is an unequivocal yes.” Anthony 
Neoh, 50, chairman of the Security and Fu- 
tures Commission, must find a way to reg- 
ulate bad influences from the primitive 
markets in China, whose rash practices and 
lack of rules could pollute Hong Kong's fi- 
nancial structures. China does not apply 


44No matter 
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ALL TOGETHER NOW Pensioners in Shenyang, 


the “same culture, system and law” as Hong 
Kong, he says: “We have to make sure the 
culture of transparency and accountability 
will continue.” 

Rich socialites like Elizabeth von Pfeil, 
daughter of Francis Zimmern, and lavish- 
living bankers like Andre Sukjin Lee say 
the main thing they dread is street crime, 
long virtually unknown. Lee’s town house 
was broken into recently, and police 
blamed illegal immigrants from the main- 
land. “We've been a very safe place,” says 
Von Pfeil. “But what will our police force be 
like now?” 

Those who feel most strongly that 
Hong Kong is on the road to ruin focus on 
the broad and still ill-defined area of Hong 
Kong’s future civil liberties. When Tung 
recently named Andrew Li, a 48-year-old 
barrister highly respected for his indepen 
dence, as the Chief Justice of the sar’s new 
Court of Final Appeal (in effect its 
Supreme Court), the appointment was in- 
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CHRISTOPHER MORRIS—BLACK STAR FOR TIME 





—ANTHONY NEOH —AU MING-GWAN —LILY YAM 
Chairman, Security Owner of a Government 
and Futures secondhand- anticorruption 
Commission motorbike business commissioner 
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Are you worried about increasing corruption? 








China, welcome Hong Kong back to the fold 


tended to the human-rights 
crowd, and it did. But many of them doubt 
even Li can stand up to pressure from Bei- 
jing when the first political case reaches his 
bench. They are sure China will prove un- 
able to cede true autonomy to the sar for 
fear of losing control of it and, in the 
process, of the restless hordes of main- 
landers who look to Hong Kong as a politi- 
cal model. “This is just the beginning of our 
difficult encounters with draconian mea- 
sures,” predicts lawyer and Democratic 
Party vice chairman Albert Ho. 

The loss many anticipate first is free- 
dom of the press. Most local journalists 
don’t foresee army troops storming into 
their offices and shutting down operations. 
“I don’t think they would risk such a move 
in the coming years because the foreign 
media will be watching,” explains Lee Yee, 
editor of a Chinese-language political mag- 
azine called Nineties. But many journalists 
are convinced a sizable number of their 


reassure 


I’m doing 
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government, 
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colleagues already 
guilty of self-censorship, 
even though it is hard to 
prove. “Some editors think 
China will pressure them, 
so they're backing down 


are 


themselves,” says K.C. 
Chan, deputy editor in 
chief of the prestigious 


Hong Kong Economic Jour 

nal. Chief editor Joseph 
Lian, who writes the publi- 
cation’s tart editorials, says 
“any self-censorship now 
taking place is to curry fa- 


vor rather than escape 
punishment.” 
The dilemma facing 


Hong Kong’s democrats is 
whether they should coop- 
erate with China and pres- 
sure it quietly behind 
closed doors, as Tung pro- 
poses, or openly confront 
Beijing. A law-abiding atti- 
tude won't impress Bei- 
jing, says Ho. “We may 
come to the point where 
there is no alternative to civil disobedi- 
ence.” A poor laborer like Lee Man Ko 
thinks demonstrations are a luxury. “If 
they protest and it gets better housing for 
us, good,” he says. “If not, it’s just a bad dis- 
turbance of public order.” 

More problematic are those who as- 
pire to be the Hong Kong equivalent of 
Tiananmen’s tankman. The radical demo- 
cratic group Alliance in Support of the Pa- 
triotic Democratic Movement in China, 
which sponsors the annual June 4 candle 
light memorial that attracted almost 
55,000 citizens to Victoria Park this year, 
shocked its moderate audience by an- 
nouncing that its ambitions now extended 
to ending one-party rule in all of China. By 
virtually daring Beijing to come and get 
them, the alliance is entering uncharted 
waters. Martin Lee’s mainstream demo 
crats will continue to demonstrate gently 
in order to educate the public about the 
need to preserve and protect the rights 


| know [the 
Chinese] will 
never allow 
any challenge 
to their 


they enjoy. Since dissent is a fact of life in 
Hong Kong, the incoming government has 
little choice but to let it continue. Tung has 
declared publicly that he will avoid making 
martyrs of those who protest before some 
8,000 journalists staked out on handover 
night. The Chief Executive and his Beijing 
superiors are well aware that televised im 
ages of repression in the streets of Hong 
Kong would deal a lethal blow to that 
ephemeral commodity known as confi- 
dence, on which Hong Kong’s continued 
prosperity and stability depend. It is the 
very evanescence of Hong Kong's assets 
that makes the transition such a delicate 
rite of passage. 

The West is watching all this with a 
skeptical eye. Like it or not, victory in the 
cold war has given the democratic nations 
the power to set the world’s rules and 
Washington the presumption to decide 
who meets them or fails. Communism is 
discredited, and China has a long, sorry 
history of repression and convulsion. De- 
spite the promises Beijing has made, a 
growing lobby in Washington does not 
give the People’s Republic the benefit of 
the doubt. Distrust of Beijing has brought 
together an anti-China odd coupling of 
human-rights advocates, religious funda 
mentalists and free traders who claim Chi 
na all Asia 
doubters are ready to pounce on any mis 
step as an excuse for a policy of contain- 
ment intended to force the communist 
leadership from power. Eager for China’s 
markets, Clinton and his European allies 
had given China plenty of latitude, and it 
would be naive for Hong Kong to count too 
heavily on muscular intervention on its 
behalf. But if Beijing wants to be wel- 
comed into the community of nations with 
the stature its size and wealth ought to 
command, China will have to convince the 
gatekeepers that it is ready and able to live 
by the world’s new rules. —With reporting by 
Sandra Burton, John Colmey, Jon Hilsenrath and 
Lulu Yu/Hong Kong 
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AS MUCH AS UNINACNANBESIL 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


NE COUNTRY, TWO SYSTEMS. BEIJING’S 
promise to Hong Kong has the virtue of 
simplicity. In the West it conjures up the 
notion of a tiny island of advanced civi- 
lization lodging precariously inside a 
primitive, monolithic communist main- 
land. In China, though, it’s a glaring un- 
derstatement. Two systems? China today 
has dozens of political and economic experiments 
jostling one another, all progressing in different di- 
rections at different speeds. One country? China is 
many countries already. Hong Kong will be just one 
more participant in an unfinished revolution. 

The People’s Republic is still a police state with one 
firm red line: Thou shalt not overthrow the Communist 
Party government. Yet the vast majority of Chinese peo- 
ple are surprisingly free. The society is so rapidly re- 

shaping itself that even its own leaders are 
> often overwhelmed. This vast, tumultuous 
5 land is a startling work in progress that has 
> abandoned orthodox Marxism but not yet 
> settled on fixed alternative arrangements. 
The Chinese are no longer what they were 
but are not sure what they will become. 

This story is not about the Politburo in 
Beijing or even the thousands of dissidents 
locked away in jails. It is a tale of ordinary 
people in three regions, no more but also no 
less representative of the “real” China. 
While communism and democracy form the 
two poles of the country’s political drama, 
most Chinese live their lives somewhere in 
between, feeling their way cautiously for- 
ward. Politics remains hard for people to dis- 
cuss, not just because they are afraid to but 
because that is not primarily where their in- 
terests lie. Many do not yet have a vocabulary that ex- 
tends beyond the freedom to get rich. But some are, 
slowly, expressing aspirations for greater guarantees of 
personal liberty, for laws they can understand and trust. 

The country is a mosaic of backwardness and new 
thinking, of worship of Mammon and nostalgia for 
Mao. Hong Kong poses no graver threat to the powers 
in Beijing than homegrown forces already at work; 
the embrace of individual enterprise has forever un- 
dermined the basic tenets of communism. The pace 
and uncertainty of this unique transition frighten as 
many Chinese as they embolden. Whatever the Chi- 
nese are on the way to becoming, they offer this coun- 
sel: Naixin. Patience. Xuyao shijian. It takes time. 
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SHENYANG 


A grimy city where 
they miss Mao 


IGHT IS WHEN SHENYANG COMES 
alive. Young and old, families and 
flirting teens swirl around the 
towering, 35-ft.-tall statue of Mao 
Zedong. Here Mao lives, a hero 
still. In his long shadow, fan- 
twirling line dancers stomp through a tra- 
ditional peasant rite. Doctors in grubby 
white coats offer herbal medicines, acu- 
puncture or blood-pressure tests. Vendors 
proffer savory kabobs or key chains. Chil- 
dren rent old-fashioned roller skates for a 
few yuan, while their elder brothers play 
badminton without any nets. The throng 
does not disperse until the blazing phos- 
phorus lights dim near midnight. 








NEW REVOLUTIONARY Zhang at his Jinbei factory. 
“I don’t always have to listen to the government.” 


Daylight betrays the real Shenyang, a 
grimy industrial town northeast of Beijing 
that is sunk in despair. Once the shining 
star of Maoist industrial production, the city 
has lost its way in the changeover to pri- 
vate enterprise. Last night’s revelers have 
been replaced by a handful of dejected men 
with nothing to do but smoke. More bicycles 
than cars circle the square as those still toil- 
ing in the antiquated state-owned factories 
that make products no one buys head for 
their redundant jobs. The reason so many 
people pack the square at night, says an 
only nominally employed factory worker 
we'll call Liang, “is that they don’t have to 
get up early to work.” 

Liang, at least, is earning money. Not 
from his official job at the factory making 
electrical machinery. That decrepit state 
enterprise hasn’t paid him regularly in 
three years. Like everyone else with any 
gumption in Shenyang, Liang has turned to 
moonlighting, with his bosses’ eager bless- 


ing. There are just three choices for inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs here: restaurants, 
but that takes capital and there are few cus- 
tomers; street vending, but that requires a 
product to sell; and driving a cab. Liang 
chose the cab, a ramshackle Lada he must 
hot-wire each time he starts it. He rents the 
car for 194 yuan ($23) a day, and from 5:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. he roams the city, picking 
up enough fares to keep his family alive. He 
says he takes home about 3,000 yuan ($365) 
a month, riches compared with his theo- 
retical factory salary of 300 yuan. 

Most of Liang’s colleagues at the fac- 
tory are too frightened or too indolent to 
follow suit. Shenyang is a warning to the 
government that it cannot easily trade in 
communism for completely laissez-faire 
capitalism. There is no national welfare 
system for workers like Liang. If they 
leave their work units, they lose their 
housing, health benefits, education subsi- 
dies, pension rights. 

Liang has earned enough driv- 
ing his cab to share purchase of a 
10,000-yuan ($1,220) house with 
his father, a low-ranking city bu- 
reaucrat, but he worries constantly 
about financing his daughter's edu- 
cation now that the factory will not. 
“That costs me 300 yuan a month,” 
he mutters, “plus extra for the Eng- 
lish tutor.” Liang is determined | 
that his 11-year-old daughter will 
“never, never have anything to do 
with the factories.” Somehow he’s 
going to find the 40,000 yuan it will 
take to put her through high school 
and training as an accountant. “I 
was stupid. I wanted to go into the 
factory because they told us this | 
was the heart of China, the way 
forward. It would set me up for 
life. My parents said I'd share in 
the iron rice bowl. Huh!” he scoffs. 

The blighted streets of Shenyang’s Tiexi 
district industrial zone tell the troubling 
tale of China’s ailing state sector. White- 
elephant plants like these all over northeast 
China account for less than half of the total 
economy but still employ two-thirds of the 
labor force. Beijing insists the national un- 
employment rate is only 3%, but no one be- 
lieves that. In Shenyang some guess the real 
rate is closer to 20%. “China has 1,000 terms 
for unemployment,” notes a Western diplo- 
mat. Most of the jobless are said to be “wait- 
ing for a new post” or “awaiting retirement” 
or “relocated for internal digestion.” 

Bloated work forces are weighing down 
even potentially profitable enterprises. 
When the Jinbei minivan plant wanted to 
acquire land including a brickyard to ex- 
pand its factory in the late 80s, it had to take 
on the brickworks’ 2,000 employees as well. 
Nonetheless, five cities in the northeast dis- 
missed or “resettled” more than 420,000 
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workers last year, and the provincial gov- 
ernment in Shenyang has announced it 
will cut an additional 200,000. 

Because of strong family ties in Shen- 
yang, most of the jobless have not joined 
the floating population of migrants, now at 
least 100 million strong, who drift around 
China searching for work. So the city has 
permitted a handful of carefully controlled 
labor markets to help employ a few thou- 
sand of the laid off. At a grubby park in 
Tiexi, the city lets job seekers “advertise” 
their skills for a few cents. At a stranger's 
approach, they point eagerly at hand- 
lettered signs identifying them as would- 
be cooks, maids, nannies, hotel clerks, la- 
borers. But at least half a dozen armed 
police immediately materialize, discour- 
aging interviews. 

The majority of Shenyang’s legion of 
disgruntled workers are invisible, but they 
pose the most serious threat to China's po- 
litical stability. The city labors under om- 
nipresent police, armed cops patrolling the 
streets of the industrial zone, gun-toting 
guards standing sentry in factory door- 
ways, plainclothesmen nosing into every 
stranger's business. At any sign of citizen 
anger, party officials respond quickly to 
keep the city quiet, fixing water mains or 
repairing broken heaters. The city’s new 
technocratic mayor has permitted small, 
regular, controlled demonstrations at city 
hall to let citizens vent their spleen about 
unpaid pensions and missing salary 
checks. But there have also been at least 
two large, unauthorized protests in Shen- 
yang. Internal memos have circulated 
among party leaders warning of strikes, po- 
lice confrontation, widespread outbreaks 
of crime. But no significant pockets of dis 
sent have formed among the people. “They 
are not content, but they are not going to 
get in the government's face,” a Western 
diplomat says. “This is not Gdansk.” 

In fact, workers like Liang look back 
with misguided longing to the days of Mao 
for their salvation. If they had their choice, 
they'd retreat to 1955 rather than grapple 
with today’s complicated reforms. “We re- 
spect Mao, not Deng,” says Liang. “Deng 
forgot about us.” The people of Shenyang 
resent the way the city has been left behind 
by the capitalist advances in Shanghai and 
Guangzhou. At Liang’s old workplace, his 
friends sit around all day grousing, drink- 
ing tea and reading the papers until the 
shift whistle blows. “We call it the non- 
working day,” he says. “The managers are 
screwing things up, and they have to leave. 
It’s not our fault there’s nothing to do.” 
During Mao’s time, he says, “we would 
work hard because the factory would take 
care of us. Now if they do not pay us, we 
have nothing at all.” Before, says Liang, 
“social welfare came first. Now, as long as 
you make money, that’s all that counts.” 





Under Mao, he says, “who dared be cor- 
rupt?” Shenyang’s workers complain angrily 
that bosses are pocketing all the wealth 
through bribery, kickbacks and payoffs. That 
bothers them even more than their own low 
salaries. “If you were corrupt under Mao,” 
Liang says, “you'd be purged. Now they just 
tolerate it.” Shenyang’s citizens “loved” Bei- 
jing’s recent Strike Hard crackdown on 
crime and corruption. When U.S. officials 
noted that some innocent people were jailed 
during the ruthless campaign, Shenyang 
applauded. “They said only bad people got 
caught,” says a Western diplomat. 

China’s leaders have been paralyzed by 
the conundrum of Shenyang. Failure to 
stop the spiraling losses of the state factories 
could destroy China’s economic miracle, 
yet the cure is an exceedingly bitter one: 
the dismantling of the system that guaran 
teed workers lifelong employment and so- 
cial benefits. Pushing ahead with reform 
depends on how much pain and suffering 
people will take before they resort to re- 
bellion. In March, Finance Minister Liu 
Zhongli acknowledged that reform of the 
enterprises was “important for the destiny” 
of the nation, but President Jiang Zemin 
has been moving ahead very cautiously. He 
seems to hope half measures like increasing 
worker shareholding or small-scale merg- 
ers can bail out basket cases like Shenyang. 

Desperate times demand desperate 
measures, however, and a few adventur 
ers in Shenyang are forging reforms, even 
some that may be technically illegal. In 
many cases, the government looks the 
other way or even endorses such impro 
vised solutions. What Zhang Hongwei is 
doing at the state-owned Jinbei minivan 
factory would hardly shock a Guangdong 
businessman, but his ways are considered 
dangerously radical here 

Zhang is no foreign import but a 30- 
year veteran of the state factory system, a 
lifelong auto man who runs one of the few 
profitable heavy industries in Shenyang 
When the plant, burdened with 7,000 
workers making shoddy cars no one could 
afford, foundered in the early "90s, the 
Hong Kong conglomerate Huachen whee- 
dled a 51% share as a joint venture. It 
went out looking for a mainland general 
manager and found Zhang 

“Management is the key,” he says. Sub 
ject only to his board of directors, he can 
make all decisions himself: “I don’t always 
have to listen to the government.” Zhang 
reduced the work force to 6,400, then 
farmed out an additional 1,000 workers to 
small related industries like repair shops 
He started a plastics plant to absorb 2,000 
more. “Here it is illegal to lay off workers,” 
he says, “unless I can find them other jobs.” 

Zhang, 51, has wrought a revolution with 
the workers who remain. The hardest con- 
cept for them to grasp was that they would 
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be rewarded according to their performance 
and that every single screw had to be made 
right if the whole product was to be good. “I 
can demote people who fail to produce,” 
he says. Workers were in shock when he 
downgraded the first lazy mechanic. Zhang 
warned them, “If you don’t work hard 
enough here, then you will work hard at 
finding work.” He bases all salaries on pro- 
ductivity and pays bonuses for top-notch 
performance. He holds quality-control 
workshops, and when workers make mis- 
takes, he does not fine them but teaches 
them how to do better. The company has 
been in the black since 1993, turning out 100 
Toyota-style vans a day under contract to 
bus lines and police units. “We could make 





Once busy industrial 
workers now do little but sit and smoke 
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twice as many, but Toyota won’t give us the 
parts,” he says. 

It will take time, he says, but his work- 
ers are beginning to change their outmod- 
ed thinking. “When they see the success of 
the factory, they are willing to go along with 
my ideas,” he says. His managers too have 
had to shape up, learning to lead by example. 
He has sent 200 overseas to study modern 
management techniques at Toyota plants. 
He gives his workers a week’s paid vacation 
and shuts down the whole factory for nine 
days in July. He bought a soccer team to car- 
ry the vehicle’s name, Haishi, onto the field. 
He even holds dances for the workers. “I 
want them to love the factory,” he says. “If 
the workers are afraid of management, 
they won't do good work.” 

Despite modernized management, 
corruption still plagues the Jinbei plant, 
but Zhang says he is determined to stamp 
it out. “If I hear of it, I fire them,” he says, 
“no matter if they are a party member or 
whoever.” When a middle manager per- 
sisted in taking suppliers to lavish dinners 
after repeated warnings to stop, Zhang 
sacked him. “The highest cadres can’t be 
corrupt because if they are, the rest are,” 
he says. Although Zhang is a party mem- 
ber, he says there is no party secretary— 
except in name—involved in factory af- 
fairs. “Our work has no relation to all 
that,” he says. 

Jinbei’s success has not been much 
emulated in Shenyang. For most of the 
city’s despairing residents, attention is 
fixed on the next meal. They have no time 
to think about larger concepts. “I don’t 
know how anyone will improve things,” 
says a taxi driver who has waited at the air- 
port for five hours in hopes of a fare. “Even 
when we work hard, we live bitterly.” 
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Planting the seeds 

of capitalism 
O CHANGE CHINA, YOU HAVE GOT 
to change the rural areas. To 
change the rural areas, you have 
got to change the women. If you 
change a man, that’s only one man. 
If you change a woman, that 

changes whole families.” So says Wu Qing, 

a Beijing professor and social activist, and 

out in Tuonan township, in Hebei province 

southwest of Beijing, she’s right. 

Hebei’s brick-and-stone villages punc- 
tuate a verdant landscape neither rich nor 
miserably poor. Only the marching pla- 
toons of the People’s Armed Police—mili- 
tary units converted for internal riot con- 
trol after 1989—in the provincial capital of 
Baoding mar the peaceful, bucolic scene a 
mere two hours by superhighway from 
the capital. This is ancient farm country, 
tilled by hand not much differently from 
the way it was done a thousand years ago. 
Tuonan township includes dozens of mi- 
croscopic villages, half on the cultivable 
plateau, half in the steep little hills of the 
Taihang Mountains. People here did not 
often starve, but neither did they rise 





above the subsistence wage earned from 
growing their state-mandated quota of 
wheat and millet. With the advent of mar- 
ket economics in 1979, farmers were freed 
from some of their required grain produc- 
tion, but no one really knew how to take 
advantage of the new system 

Then Li Dongju had a radical idea. 
“We had a lot of people here and very little 
arable land,” she says shyly, her strong fin- 
gers twisting together as she talks to the 
first foreigners she has ever seen. In the 
winter of 1984, she persuaded three other 
families to help her reclaim the barren, 
rock-strewn floodplain of the river next to 
her minute farm plot and turn it into fertile 
land. They picked up the stones by hand. 
They walked to the hills a mile away and 
carried back topsoil in baskets to dump 
on top of the thick river silt. Their hands 
froze; bitter winds cut through their cotton 
clothes. The other families lost heart, and 
only Li and her husband persevered. 

“The government said, ‘If you want 
prosperity, give birth to fewer children and 
plant more trees,” recalls Li, 43. So she 
planted trees: peach, plum, persimmon. 
Today she owns 32.5 acres of rich orchards 
with 3,000 trees yielding an income of at 
least $20,000 a year. In the village they call 
her daitouren, leader, and many others 
have followed her example. Among the 








long rows of fruit trees on 300 acres reha- 
bilitated by the village are dozens of 
“10,000-yuan” households—meaning rich 
by rural standards. “Changing our ways is 
something that can’t just be done by edict,” 
says Li Xiumin, a leader of the county's 
branch of the All China Women’s Federa- 
tion in Hebei. “Peasants are very pragmat- 
ic. They must be able to see what works, 
and then they will believe in it.” 

The same learning-by-experience pro- 
cess underpins rural political develop- 
ment. In Tuonan township, people have 
been able to vote directly for village lead- 
ers since the late 1980s. But when elections 
were first authorized, the people barely un- 
derstood or trusted them. Gradually they 
came to embrace the notion of choosing 
their own chiefs. 

But they do it in their own down- 
to-earth way. Li Dongju’s husband Zhang 
Zhanzha, 45, was elected vice chairman of 
the village committee last year on the 
strength of the family’s commercial suc- 
cess. He did not need to campaign. The 
farmers here have no use for bluster or 
bombast. “It is not the Chinese way to brag 
about ‘how great I am,”” says Li Xiumin. 
What villagers respect and what they vote 
for is practical achievement. “If there is no 
proof you can do things, the voters think 
you are just an empty talker, and you will 
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never win,” she says. By the time elections | 


come round, voters already know who can 
deliver and who can’t and cast their ballots 
with little fanfare. When leaders were ap- 
pointed, says Li Dongju, they did not al- 
ways know what was good for the village, 
and they could not count on the support of 
their constituents. “Now we have better 
management,” she says, “because our lead- 
ers enjoy the approval of the people.” 

In rural villages all over China, citizens 
are learning about the electoral process 
from the bottom up. 
Some skeptics say village 
elections are merely a 
means of siphoning off 
local discontent before it 
percolates to the national 
level. But even so, it is 
proving insidious; al- 
ready the principles of 
accountability have pen- 
etrated higher levels. In 
Mancheng county, the 
next level up from Tuo- 
nan township, posts are 
tightly contested even in 
indirect elections. Can- 
didates for nomination 
are grilled by their peers 
who want to know what 
they have done to ad- 
vance local prosperity. 
To get on the short list for 
selection by the village 
representatives, “we re- 
ally make the candidates sweat,” says Li Xi- 
umin. The grass-roots representatives vote 
with their guts, she says, so “anyone who 
has tarnished his record or become dis- 
liked by the villages will be rejected.” Her 
job on the county committee as an All Chi- 
na Women’s Federation representative is 
appointive, but, she says, “if I were just an 
armchair bureaucrat, they'd laugh at me.” 

Looking across her lush orchards, Li 
Dongju says her aspirations are fulfilled. 
“We feel like we’re free here,” she says. 
Free to get rich, if they can. Free to focus 
on family matters, village problems, the 
immediate society, without interference 
from the government or the party. But 
Tuonan township is not ready to stretch its 
new thinking to national politics. Li Dong- 
ju credits her achievements to Deng’s 
“wise opening,” and she resents it when 
outsiders say China’s ways are all bad. If 
there is a rising tide of nationalism, it lies 
less in dreams of hegemony than in anger 
at the patronizing demands of the West. 
“We are very proud of China and of being 
Chinese, and we do not like foreigners to 
criticize our ways,” says Li Xiumin. “It is 
like a family. You know there are problems 
in your family, but you do not want other 
families telling you what to do.” 

Zhao Yanhui, 44, has learned to love 
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elections. “Unless the people approve of 
you,” she says, “you can’t get them to do 
anything. Now we know elections are the 
best way to get good things done.” But such 
political progress hasn't paid off financially 
in Yangzhuang, a village of 1,200 not far 
from Li Dongju’s peach orchards. Her 
neighbors say Zhao would “naturally” win 
any vote, but her current ambitions are all 
economic. Yangzhuang has no rich or- 
chards, no 10,000-yuan households and lit- 
tle arable land. Hardscrabble farming is 





LINGNAN For some farmers, life is the same as it was centuries ago 





YANGZHUANG Zhao Yanhui became a village 
leader after starting a knitting factory 


still the daily lot as fathers struggle to 
make a living and sons go off to towns in 
hopes of more gainful employment. 

So Zhao has espoused a capitalistic 
cottage industry. She has organized 24 
women into a sweater “factory” created to 
bring in some disposable income. When 
they are free from their farm chores, the 
women gather in two low buildings they 
have constructed to house knitting ma- 
chines purchased with their pooled cash. 
Working from orders and samples provid- 
ed by a state trading company, they turn 
out as many pullovers and cardigans and 
vests as they can manage. Each woman av- 
erages 300 to 400 yuan ($36 to $48) a 








month. “We are the envy of the village with 
that income,” boasts Zhao. 

Zhao enjoys considerable prestige be- 
yond the knitting factory. One slow step at 
atime, she is bringing new ways of thinking 
to her fellow peasants. Village women come 
to her for advice on organizing family 
chores, raising children, being better wives, 
becoming better citizens. Even the men, 
conservative and suspicious, listen to her 
because of her enterprise and the wealth it 
has earned. “We needed to clamber out 
of poverty,” she says. “I 
thought if I could do this, 
it could make other peo- 
ple’s lives better too.” 

Zhao has become, 
without realizing it, a pro- 
tofeminist. Once they 
earn money of their own, 
women like her break 
down the old tradition 
of male superiority. “If 
wives can’t do anything 
for themselves,” she 
says, “husbands just 
look down on them.” 
Zhao used to be afraid to 
give a speech and could 
only read it, head bowed, 
eyes down. Now she 
speaks boldly and con- 
fidently, bubbling over 
with plans. Her daugh- 
ter, 23, has gone to work 
as an accountant in the 
southern boom town of Shenzhen. 

Money in their pockets, agrees Li Xiu- 
min, is the prerequisite for confidence and 
self-esteem, and it is not easy to acquire in 
these rough hills. She has been working 
hard to teach the poorest villagers that the 
government is no longer going to provide 
them with handouts and that they have to 
take responsibility for their own economic 
advancement. That is the most difficult 
thing for them to change, she says. “The 
government has conditioned them in the 
opposite for so long,” she says. “Now we 
have to make them understand that they 
must use their own enterprise to solve 
their problems and that the government 
will only help those who help themselves.” 

But each small step, says Li, makes the 
Hebei women want to expand their hori- 
zons further. So she invites speakers from 
the provincial capital and even Beijing to 
give lectures about the world beyond Tuo- 
nan township. “Only if we liberate our 
minds can we liberate the country,” says 
Li. Shi Meirong, 52, who lives in the hill vil- 
lage of Lingnan, would like to believe her, 
but Shi is still on the very first rung of eco- 
nomic development. “Only when you have 
money can you be master of your fate,” she 
says. “When you're just struggling to get 
by, it’s hard to have bigger visions.” 
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A frenzied city in headlong 
pursuit of cold cash 


HAOS HAS ALREADY COME TO 
China: its name is Guangzhou. 
This southern madhouse of a city 
lashes the nerves. Noise. Dirt. 
Pollution. Crowds. Blinding neon 
ricocheting off mirrored towers. 
Ceaseless tearing down and building up, 
with no visible organizing principle, just 
decrepit neighborhoods vanishing into 
gaping construction holes. It is Hong 
Kong without the veneer of British order, 
capitalism out of control. This is the 
world of money, money, money; a city 





Real estate tycoon and former Red 
Guard Wang Shi is ambivalent about his wealth 


that never sleeps, with dress shops open at 
midnight and vendors hawking at dawn. 
No wonder its presiding genius is Deng 
Xiaoping, smiling down from a giant mural. 
No wonder too that Rusa Won traded 
her dull secretarial job with Procter & 
Gamble for a high-glam marketing post 
at the Rock ’n’ Roll Club. Guangzhou’s 
hottest dance mecca lures a thousand free- 
spending hipsters a night at 80 yuan ($10) 
a head. Amid flashing lasers, throbbing 
strobes, wafts of colored fog, Guangzhou’s 
young and rich pulsate to the pounding, 
200-decibel beat of Western rap. “Poli- 
tics?” hoots an 18-year-old who calls him- 
self Jeff. “We come here to play.” “Poli- 
tics!” laughs his sister, 22, swiveling and 
shimmying. “I just want to relax!” 
Business, like the entertainment 
business, is where the money is. “People 
here don’t want to think about politics,” 
says Rusa Won, who is all of 24. “Hong 
Kong people make a big deal out of poli- 
tics. Guangzhou people come here to for- 
get that stuff.” The Cantonese, everyone 
freely admits, just want to make money. 
That’s why Rusa Won disobeyed her par- 
ents to take this “not respectable” job 
paying 6,000 yuan ($730) a month, 
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considerably more than her parents earn. 

Money only partly accounts for the 
heavy security inside the club. Virtually 
every 5 ft., a private guard decked out in 
mock-military garb sternly surveys the 
floor from an elevated watch post. The con- 
sortium that owns the club doesn’t want a 
whiff of trouble with the authorities. “We 
make sure we do everything legally,” says 
Rusa Won, rolling her eyes as she ticks off 
the police inspectors and health inspectors 
and fire inspectors and bureaucrats who 
come regularly to check compliance. Rusa 
Won regards dealing with such matters as 
part of the experience necessary in the 
street-wise world of Guangzhou. “You learn 
who gives a sweet smile and who gives a 
phony smile,” she says. “You learn how to 
manage employees, take care of customers.” 

Guangzhou was the 
first city to open for busi- 
ness after Deng launched 
his economic reforms in 
1979, and its vibrant popu- 
lace threw itself headlong 
into the pursuit of cold 
cash. Taking advice and in- 
vestment from Hong Kong, 
Guangzhou hustled to be- 
come China’s third biggest 
consumer market, second 
most important transport 
hub, third best attractor of 
foreign investment. Today 
Guangzhou’s tycoons worry 
about competition from 
Hong Kong, and Beijing 
worries about the example 
Guangzhou sets for China. 

The unbridled boom has brought 
wealth, yes, but it’s wildly uneven. The typ- 
ical Sunday shoppers crowding middle- 
class Beijing Street are looking, not buying. 
Most of Guangzhou’s workers have little 
disposable income. Two 18-year-old youths 
stand in the spiffed-up Xinhua bookstore 
gazing at a paperback that at 8 yuan is be- 
yond their means. For fun, they go to the 
zoo because it’s free. 

Johnny Chan stands glumly behind 
the counter at his Hong Kong Optical 
Shop. The 1,080-yuan ($130) Ray-Bans 
gather dust, while the 100-yuan models 
are moving briskly. Nearly five years ago, 
Chan came back to Guangzhou from Aus- 
tralia because he thought fortunes were to 
be made here. But business has soured 
since 1994, he says, and his two city shops 
are losing money. Even worse is crime. 
“Guangzhou is very bad,” he says. “So 
many bad men, pickpockets, they all 
steal.” Ever since he was mugged and 
badly beaten one morning, Chan takes 
two bodyguards when he ventures out. 
Now he wears no expensive watch, carries 
no cell phone (“the prime evidence you 
have money”) and hides his emergency 
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beeper in his pants. The authorities are 
no help, he says. “They just want your 
money too.” 

The city formerly known as Canton has 
been infected by capitalism’s mercantile 
excesses ever since the West forced open 
its doors as a treaty port in 1842. Today 
Guangzhou is China’s best example of the 
worst the West has to offer. Its take-no- 
prisoners style has encouraged official cor- 
ruption and ruthless business practices. 
“Corruption is normal,” shrugs business- 
man Wang Shi. “Crime is new.” So are beg- 
gars in the streets. This is a city that thumbs 
its nose at the government, holding on to as 
much of its wealth as it can, ignoring orders 
it dislikes, following its own drummer. 


Guangzhou’s party chief, Gao Siren, says 
he wants to steady the city’s headlong 


pace to a more controlled, sustainable | tors 


drive, but everyone in Guangzhou is too 
busy making a fast buck to pay attention. 

The Cantonese revere men like Wang 

, at 46 the self-made chairman of the 

rd of the Vanke Co. His personal jour- 
ney mirrors nothing less than the nation’s 
own during the past three decades. His 
father was a veteran of the Long March. 
Young Wang Shi was a Red Guard at 15, a 
soldier in the People’s Liberation Army at 
18, an independent entrepreneur at 33, a 
a supporter of the students in 
Tiananmen Square at 38. He was forced to 
stop working for a year after he marched 


tycoon a 


his workers into the street to protest the 
massacre of pro-democracy demonstra- 
day he feels an unusual ambiva- 
about his riches: “Money is trouble. 
Lots of money is lots of trouble.” He won't 
say how much he earns, but his fine blaz- 
er, gold watch and chauffeur-driven Mer 
cedes suggest a substantial income. “Look,” 
he ‘China is still a communist coun- 
try, so it’s very sensitive about private own- 
ership. Flaunting what you have is only a 
provocation.” Actually, he doesn’t entirely 
believe in rampant capitalism either. 
make money for society,” he says with con- 
siderable sincerity in his open, animated 
face, “to give something bac 
His $300 million corporation specializes 


to society.” 
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in real estate, but it builds primarily mid- 
dle-class, relatively affordable housing at 
a low—well, 25%, compared with Hong 
Kong investors’ 40%—profit margin. 

Now Wang is worrying about Hong 
Kong and the impact of its businesses 
after the handover. “We see them as com- 
petition,” he says, but he believes he has 
a two-to-three-year lead on their “learn- 
ing curve” once they’re inside the domes- 
tic market instead of outside. “We are 
looking to the middle class for our mar- 
ket,” he says. “They want the élite.” Still, 
he is searching for a merger partner to 
acquire more capital. 

Wang's list of intellectual influences 
would horrify Mao and his own father: the 


7ERRANGZHOU A 
ceaseless building up 
and tearing down 








Voice of Amergea, to which he secretly lis 
tened in the 1970s: He mingway and Jack 
London, who eaught him “humanism and 
individual stryength”; Toynbee and Sam 
Walton. The Vwal-Mart founder, he grins, 
was just like a communist: “He reinvested 
all his profits ix his company, and he drove 
a peasant car.» 

As a Red .Guard during the Cultural 


Revolution, VWWang traveled around the 
country for free and 
saw much of his vast 
nation. “It was; fun.” he 
says, until the violence 
revved up in 1 968. Un 
able to go to Swhool, he 
took books on political 
economy out of the li- 
brary to under stand the 
convulsions. ¥But what 
he sees now is a Chi- 
na in which _ politics 
and economyjcs have 
split apart. “Besfore,” he 
says, “everythiyng passed 
down from thee govern- 
ment to the peasant 
everything.” ” The mar 
ket idea is th: at people 
have to makye money 
from the bo&tom up 
“So we do anything we 
want to make money 
and that is nest related 


to what the gowernment 
does Beijingy still con- 
trols certain tthings like 
propaganda and na- 
tional securitw,.” but as 
businessmen,” he says, 
“we just don™t go into 
that. What w-e’re con 
cerned with i «> making 
money, and _pothing 
they say up theore affects 
our ability to Ajo that If 
Hong Kong stays awa\ 
from pushingy Beijing 
where it is ser sitive, he 
adds, “Hong > Kong can 
do what it likges too.” 
Personally, he says 
the Chinese how have 


great freedom, “I can say what I want. If 
you succeed lpere, it depends on yourself, 
As recently as the 80s, he 


not on politic Ns 
says, the £ovesrnment was far more intru 
sive into Corporate and personal life: de- 
velopment has been a cycle ot shou 


tightening, annd fang, release—tightening 
release 


lease,” Says Wang 


hardest for thoe authorities to handle 


Like that of so many Chinese, Wang's 


behavior dur -ing the Tiananmen democ- 


racy protests = was less clear-cut than it 
seems. “Studsjents are students,” he says. 
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Nowy we are in a period of re~ 


and that’s always 


They always have opinions. We had 
them in the Cultural Revolution. That's 
normal for students.” He won't say wheth- 
er he shared the Tiananmen protesters’ 
ideas but he went to the square, and 
when he saw the filthy, desperate condi- 
tions, “I felt a humanitarian urge to help.” 
so he gave the demonstrators money, 
medicine and tents and went home. But 


then, he says, “I couldn’t stand it when 








started shooting. I found that un- 
givable.’ 
Shenzhen to go out into the streets and 
laim that the crackdown was wrong 

| authorities blacklisted him for a 
his friends admonished him, and he 
criticized himself. “I did something 
he muses now. “As a chairman of 


So he mustered workers in 


the Poard I was a symbol, not just an in- 

dual. So I should have stepped down 

e | protested. Even in the U.S.,” he 

I don’t think you would like your 
haifmen of the board to do that.” 

While Wang Shi is often cited as one of 
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his generation’s coming leaders, he’s not so 
sure. “I’m seen as someone who stands on 
his own,” he says, “who stands outside.” 
To those who would make him the new 
revolutionary, he says he is interested in 
economic democracy, not political democ- 
racy. “If we can just be released from 
bureaucratic control on the factory floor,” 
he says, “that’s democracy. Can we make 
that work? That’s our priority.” His is the 
“economic generation,” 
and it would be nice 
if it could completely 
transform China so 
that other issues could 
occupy the next gener- 
ation. “But we can’t,” 
he says. “Xuyao shi- 
jian. It takes time.” 


SO COME JULY 1, HONG 
Kong will not be the 
only locus of ideas and 
accomplishments that 
threaten the commu- 
nists’ hold on power. 
The erosion of the old 
ideology has led to an 
astonishing amount of 
de facto independence 
In economic activity 
in political activity. Be- 
cause of the reforms the 
authorities themselves 
set in motion, says Fang 
Jing, a Beijing school- 
teacher, “we have 
opened the door to 
change. You can’t keep 
new ideas out, and you 
can’t slam the door shut 
again.” The very in- 
equalities unleashed in 
the sprawling nation, 
says Wang Shi, will 
keep pushing develop 
ment forward as each 
town or region strives 
to catch up with an- 
other. “People simply 
won't go backward,” he 
says, “so we'll continue 
to go forward. The gov 
ernment can’t stop it. It won’t stop it.” 

If Hong Kong is not the only force for 
change on the mainland, it is the most ad- 
vanced and sophisticated one. Mainland 
firms will be hiring Hong Kong’s expert 
middle managers, who will be disseminat- 
ing their “subversive” Western ideas. “Step 
by step,” thinks Bill Chak Hin Fa, a Hong 
Kong teacher and CD producer, “China 
will become more like us.” It may turn out 
that Hong Kong will change China far 
more than China can hope to change Hong 
Kong. —With reporting by Jaime A. FlorCruz/ 
Beijing and Mia Turner/Shenyang 
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The Secret Missile Deal 


The CIA has discovered that China is helping 
Pakistan build a missile plant. Will the U.S. object? 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 


HE CLINTON ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
Chinese government worked 
hard for the past year to improve rela- 
tions between their 
And with some success What had looked 
like a tough fight to get congressional ap 
proval this week for most-favored-nation 
trading status for Beijing now looks like a 
sure thing. China has agreed to stop nu 


have 


two countries 


clear testing and refrain from selling nu 
clear technology to rogue nations. But a 
dark side to the relationship continues 

For five years the c1A had been care- 
fully tracking the flow of Chinese M-1] 
missile components into Pakistan. Then at 
the end of 1995 came a stunning discovery 
Agency satellites spotted a curious-looking 
facility under construction near the north 
ern Pakistani town of Rawalpindi, just 10 
miles from the capital of Islamabad. It had 
long, buildings with doorways 
large enough to roll out a rocket the size of 
the 30-ft. M-11, as well as a test stand near- 
by, where the solid-fuel engine could be 
mounted and fired up. The agency con 
cluded that not only was China selling mis- 
siles, but it was also helping Pakistan build 
a factory to manufacture them. For the CIA 
uncovering the plant represented “a first- 


narrow 
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class piece of spying,” 
official 
rupt the improving relationship, the Clin- 
ton Administration doesn’t want to deal 
with this secret. 

China has been eager to market M-Lls, 
tactical ballistic missiles that can carry a 
1,100-lb. warhead more than 185 miles. 
But the Bush and Clinton Administrations 
slapped trade sanctions on China in 199] 
and 1993 for sending M-1ll 
components to Pakistan. The we 
penalties were lifted in 1994 
after Beijing promised to 
abide by an international 
agreement prohibiting coun- 


Says a senior agency 
But because it doesn’t want to dis- 


tries from selling rockets 
with the range of the M-1ll 
that could be fitted with a nu- 


clear warhead. TIME Map 


‘ Dy Joe Lectola 

The cia, however, soon 
turned up evidence that Beijing was reneg- 
ing on its promise. The agency maintains a 
vast network of informants in Asia who re- 
port movements of weapons-related equip- 
ment in the region. By last summer the CIA 
concluded that China had delivered to 
Pakistan not just missile parts but also 
more than 30 ready-to-launch M-lLls that 
are stored in canisters at the Sargodha ait 
force base west of Lahore. The Pakistanis 
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BUILD YOUR OWN MISSILE: The Chinese 
M-11 at a Beijing arms exhibition in 1988 
were also working to build nuclear warheads 
small enough to fit atop the missiles. 

Spy-satellite photos showed that the 
layout of the plant in the Rawalpindi sub- 
urbs was similar to an M-11 rocket facility 
in Hubei province in central China. Re 
ports from agents on the ground, along 
with telephone intercepts, revealed that 
about a dozen engineers from the China 
Precision Machinery Import-Export Corp. 
have visited the Rawalpindi site. The state- 
run corporation, based in Beijing, is in 
charge of marketing missiles like the M-1] 
overseas. The CIA also spotted crates con- 
taining what it believed were machine tools 
for building rocket motors being shipped 
by the Chinese corporation to the plant 

The missile factory makes a tense part 
of the world even more unstable. Pakistan 
and India, which have fought three wars, 
have already developed nuclear weapons 
and are racing to acquire the ballistic mis- 
siles to deliver them. Under U.S 
presidential finding that China has sup- 
plied fully assembled missiles and helped 
Pakistan build the plant could trigger tough 
sanctions that might halt billions of dollars 
worth of Sino-American electronics and 
aerospace trade. 

By last October, the C1A and other U.S. 
intelligence agencies had agreed on a 
“Statement of Fact,” a top-secret docu 
ment that concluded China was helping 
Pakistan build the Rawalpindi plant and 
that warned the facility could be producing 
key parts of the rocket within two years. 
The White House and State Department 
however, have treated the report like a bar- 
rel of radioactive waste, refusing to sched- 
ule interagency meetings during the past 
seven months, even to discuss whether 
China should be penalized. 


Meal 
bad 


laws, a 


Senior Clinton aides deny 
charges by intelligence offi- 
cials that the Administration 
is sitting on the case. “We 
hold toa very high standard of 
evidence,” says Lynn Davis, 
Under Secretary of State for 
arms control and internation- 
al security affairs. The White 
House probably won't act un- 
til the c1a delivers the smok- 
ing gun, such as photos of M-11s out of their 
canisters or being rolled off the assembly 
line. That may be a difficult standard to 
meet. CIA officials suspect that Pakistan 
knows when agency satellites pass over and 
is careful to keep activities at Rawalpindi 
and Sargodha under wraps during those 
times. Thus the proof the Administration 
wants may not come until it’s too late 
when the missiles are actually used. “ 
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very Woman’s Dilemma 


It’s a choice between the risks of taking estrogen 
and the risks of not. A new study clarifies the issues 


(0 TAKE ESTROGEN OR NOT TO TAKE ES- 

trogen? For millions of women ap- 

proaching menopause, no other deci- 

sion stirs up more anxiety or stimu- 
lates more debate. On the one hand, study 
after study has shown that replenishing 
lost stores of this potent hormone can ward 
off many of the ailments associated with 
aging—heart disease, osteoporosis, per- 
haps even Alzheimer’s. On the other hand, 
many of these same studies also suggest 
that long-term use of estrogen increases 
the likelihood that a woman will develop 
breast cancer. 

To untangle this knot of contradictory 
advice, women have desperately sought 


er. The mortality rate for women with one 
or more risk factors for heart disease, for ex- 
ample, dropped 49% compared with only 
11% for women with no risk factors (that is, 
women who are nonsmokers, who are not 
overweight and who don’t have high blood 
pressure, diabetes or a family history of 
heart disease). 

Estrogen users with family histories of 
breast cancer, on the other hand, did bet- 
ter than many might have expected, scor- 
ing a 35% drop in overall mortality. There 
could be many reasons for this, says Grod- 
stein. For one thing, heart attacks and 
strokes are more likely to be immediately 
lethal, so preventing them adds up to 
. longer survival. For another, 
> women on hormone therapy 
: tend to be more closely 
monitored; their cancers are 
= likely to be detected earlier. 
Women who stayed on 
2 estrogen for more than 10 
* years, however, derived a 
more modest benefit. Rea- 
son? Their risk of dying from 
breast cancer shot up 43%, 
enough to offset the positive 
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SPLASH! The risk to humans is still unclear 


Water Hazard? 


Finnish scientists link 
chlorine to cancer in rats 


UST WHEN YOU THOUGHT IT WAS O.K. TO 

go back in the water, new studies raise 

questions about the safety of the chlo- 

rine used to purify everything from 
swimming pools to municipal drinking- 
water supplies. 

In the latest study a team of Finnish 
scientists reported in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute last week that MX, 
a compound produced when chlorine re- 
acts with organic material in water, causes 
cancer in laboratory rats when swallowed 
in large quantities. “Although these find- 
ings cannot be extrapolated to humans,” 
they concluded, “MX should be studied as 
a candidate risk factor.” 

As a disinfectant, chlorine is one of the 





public-health success stories of the 20th 
century. After it was first used to purify wa- 
ter supplies in the early 1900s, typhoid 
fever, cholera and dysentery virtually dis- 
appeared from the U.S, But the chemical 
has been under attack in recent years by 
environmentalists for contributing to the 


effects of estrogen, Grod- 
stein says, but not enough to 
eliminate them entirely, De- 
spite the rise in breast-can- 
cer deaths, the researchers 
found that long-term estro- 
gen users still had a 20% 





SELF-EXAM: Breast cancer is still a worry 
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study of its kind, a team of researchers led 
by Francine Grodstein of Boston’s 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital tracked 
the health histories of some 60,000 post- 
menopausal nurses over a period of 18 
years. The results boil down the benefits 
and risks of estrogen to a fairly concise set 
of percentages. 

On average, Grodstein and her col- 
leagues report, women who took hormone 


supplements (mainly Premarin, a form of 


estrogen derived from mares’ urine) for up 
to 10 years lowered their death rate from all 
causes an impressive 37%. Some women 
clearly benefited more than others, howev- 


don’t know anything about the risks and 
benefits of keeping women on hormones 
for 20 and 30 years,” says Grodstein. 

In the absence of these data, what 
should women do? One option gaining 
currency is to postpone long-term estro- 
gen therapy until they are older. Women 
typically enter menopause between the 
ages of 45 and 55, but their risk of heart 
disease and osteoporosis doesn’t really 
soar until they reach their 60s and 70s. By 
starting estrogen therapy later in life, it 
may be possible for women to capitalize 
on its benefits while curtailing its power 
to harm. —By J. Madeleine Nash 


week tried to put the drinking-water prob- 
lem in perspective. It pointed out that at 
the highest levels of MX found in U.S. wa- 
ter supplies, the additional lifetime cancer 
risk was only 2 in 1 million. But it encour- 
aged further investigation of the effects of 
MX and other chlorination by-products, 
and last week the National Institutes of 
Health announced that it was launching a 
two-year study. The Ncr editorial also 
warned about the perils of abandoning 
drinking-water chlorination too hastily. It 
noted that when Peru did that in 1991, 
some 300,000 Peruvians were stricken in a 
cholera epidemic. —By Leon Jaroff 
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MEDICINE 





Oh, My Aching Head! 


Stress. Hormones. Parents. Genes. The latest about 
what gives us headaches—and makes them go away 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





HE INCA USED TO TREAT HEADACHES 

by drilling a hole in the skull. The 

French favored cold compresses. To- 

day we use shelffuls of heavily adver- 
tised over-the-counter remedies: aspirin, 
Advil, Tylenol, Aleve. But how much do 
scientists really know about headaches and 
what causes them? Quite a bit, as doctors 
who gathered in New York City last 
week for a meeting of the American 
Association for the Study of Head- 
ache can attest. 

First, some background. Re- 
searchers have known since the 
1960s that not all headaches are the 
same, medically speaking. Tension 
headaches, which are the easiest to 
treat, are triggered by clenched 
muscles in the head and neck. Mi- 
graines, which generate a throb- 
bing pain that is sometimes pre- 
ceded by an “aura” and can last 12 
to 24 hours, are produced by blood 
vessels that alternately constrict 
and expand. Cluster headaches are 
even worse than migraines—if you 
can imagine such a thing—and sci- 
entists suspect that overactive 
blood vessels play a role in them 
too. One of the hallmarks of cluster 
headaches is that they strike in cy- 
cles. A victim, typically a man, may 
experience three or more a day for 
several weeks, then nothing for a 
year. 

The meeting in New York 
didn’t produce an all-purpose cure 
for the headache, but it did mark 
progress on several fronts: 


BETTER SCREENING TESTS One of 


the things that make the treatment of se- | 
vere headaches so difficult is that doctors | 


don’t know in advance what they are deal- 
ing with. Most physicians use trial and er- 
ror: they prescribe a treatment and if it 
doesn’t work, they try another until they 
find a remedy. Now scientists at Ohio Uni- 
versity are trying to cut through some of 
that guesswork by fashioning a simple 15- 
min. screening test that will tell doctors 
where the pain occurs, how debilitating it 
is and what other factors (such as stress) 
may be contributing to it. The hope is that 


physicians will be able to determine in ad- | 
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vance whether their patients will respond 
better to drugs or to, say, stress-manage- 
ment therapy—and get the treatment right 
the first time. 


BETTER DRUGS Researchers have long 
known that a brain chemical called sero- 
tonin plays an important role in triggering 
migraine headaches. For reasons that are 
still unclear, serotonin sometimes floods 


the blood vessels of the brain, causing 
them to constrict. The body then over- 
reacts, sending serotonin levels plummet- 
ing and forcing the blood vessels to expand 
to several times their normal size. This cy- 
cle of contraction and expansion results in 
the headache’s characteristic throbbing 
pain. In 1993 Glaxo introduced a drug 
called Imitrex that allowed doctors for the 
first time to prescribe something that was 
specifically designed to interrupt the cycle 
of pain. Last week Glaxo announced 
encouraging results for its second- 
generation migraine medication, a new 
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drug called Amerge that lasts longer than 
Imitrex and is less likely to trigger un- 
pleasant side effects. The FDA is consider- 
ing Amerge for approval. 


A GENE FOR MIGRAINES Migraines, more 
than any other type of headache, seem to 
run in families. Neurologists from Leiden 
University in the Netherlands have for the 
first time isolated a gene that is linked to 
some types of migraines. The team, led by 
Dr. Michel Ferrari, studied 60 subjects 
from five families with a history of mi- 
graines. Inheriting one copy of the defec- 
tive gene seems to hamper the ability of 
cells to use calcium molecules to commu- 
nicate with one another. Ferrari stresses, 
however, that genetics is not destiny: 
. “Certain patients will have a ge- 
< netic predisposition but will de- 
: velop migraine only when other, 
3 presumably environmental, fac- 
~ tors are involved.” 


+ HEADACHES AND HORMONES Doc- 
= tors have long suspected a link be- 
> tween headaches and certain sex 
: hormones, particularly in women. 
= A study of 100 women at the Uni- 
= versity of Mississippi Medical Cen- 
ter suggests that women who have 
gynecological problems (irregular 
menstrual cycles, ovarian cysts) or 
who have undergone hysterec- 
tomies are up to twice as likely to 
develop chronic severe headaches 
as women who have not. Scientists 
still don’t know why some women 
get headaches during the hormone 
surges that accompany their 
monthly cycles. 


ONE SETBACK WAS REPORTED LAST 
week: the FDA announced that it is 
considering restricting access to 
Stadol, a popular pain-killer for 
migraines, because the medica- 
tion has turned out to be more 
addictive than anyone realized, 
and may even have contributed 
to several deaths. 

Clearly, much work remains to be done, 
particularly on cluster headaches. The phar- 
maceutical companies still don’t have a pill 
designed specifically to protect against 
these attacks, although some doctors have 
had success treating them with lithium, a 
drug usually used to regulate the mood 
swings of manic depression. Apparently it 
can also interrupt the cycles of cluster 
headaches, although nobody yet under- 
stands why. Meanwhile, drilling holes in 
your head, no matter how much it hurts, is 
not recommended. —Reported by Alice Park/ 
New York 











No-Brainer 
IT’S CLUNKY AND ATAD UGLY, BUT IT MAY BE 
the smartest digital camera yet. The Sony 
Mavica ($599; 800-342-5721) lets users 
transfer digital picture files on cheap 

floppy disks, making it vastly simpler to 
shuttle images between the camera anda 
computer. When it hits stores this summer, 
Mavica will boast a suite of other features: 
azoom lens, a small preview and playback 
screen and four picture-tinting options. 
Inanicely anachronistic touch, the camera 
can sepia-tone any image at the push ofa 
button, using 20th century technology to 
create an image that looks as if it’s 

from the 1890s. 




















With all the capabilities of a 
full-fledged laptop, the 
teensy (roughly the size of a 
paperback book) beige Li- 
bretto is a fully functional 
Windows 95 computer 
fueled by 75 MHz of Intel 
Pentium power. This mini- 
notebook also features one 
of Toshiba’s finest-quality 
color screens (albeit a tiny 5 
in. wide) with a pointing de- 
vice built into its panel. The 


| only downside | 
is a microkeyboard that re- 
quires Horowitz-like 
dexterity. Despite the 
Libretto’s $1,999 price tag 
(vs. $500 to $700 for 
Windows CE clamshell 
handheld devices), Toshiba 
expects to sell thousands 
to space-conscious execs 
and techies who know 
smaller, faster, better 
is also cooler. 


rene 1 Shrunk 
_ TheNotebook 


SMALLER, FASTER, BETTER IS 
something of a cliché in the 
computer business, but occa- 
sionally it yields little mira- 
cles. At PC Expo in New 
York City last week, Toshiba 
displayed a smaller, faster 
computer that, geeks were 
w vagging, is actually better. 
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Read Their Lips: 
No Net Taxes 


FORGET THE REPUBLICAN 
Revolution. In the nation’s 
notoriously rancorous capital, 
it’s the information revolution 
that’s rallying pols against the 
taxman. The hot topic these 
days: how and when to tax 
commerce on the Internet. 
Next week the Clinton Ad- 
ministration will unroll its 
Framework for Global Elec- 
tronic Commerce, and firms 
that sell everything from 
books to cars online are lob- 
bying feverishly. 

But clues drifting out of 
Washington hint that the 
government will stay the tax 
hand, at least for now. Clin- 
ton’s Framework will likely 
suggest that cyberspace re- 
main “a duty-free zone,” and 
Congress is in the process of 
serving up the Internet Tax 
Freedom Act, which would 
prevent local governments 
from cashing in until Wash- 
ington sets some guidelines. 
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Most of the new action films are big, loud and dopey, near exhaustion if 
not extinction. Spielberg doesn’t have the only dinosaurs around 


By RICHARD CORLISS 
OLLYWOOD RULES. MOVIEGOERS IN ALMOST 
every foreign country prefer American films 
to their own. They love our action pictures, 
with their size and tempo and assurance, and 
all those pretty people realizing outrageous 
dreams. Our directors know how to fulfill Al- 
fred Hitchcock's aim: to make the Japanese 
audience scream at the same time as the 

American audience. Perhaps they know it too well. A man- 

ic roteness now envelops action films; the need to thrill has 

become a drab addiction. Isn't there more to moviemaking 
than having your finger on the pulse of the world public? 

Can't the megalo-melodrama be infused with passion and 

ingenuity? The answer so far, and with just one exception, 

is no—not this season. For this is the Summer of Dumb. 
Maybe this is not new. Some years back, a film critic 





observed that the problem with summer pictures wasn’t | 


that they were bad movies; it was that they were the 
same bad movie. But more than ever this summer, with 


the moguls at the sausage factories sending out a new | 


slice of action salami each week—The Lost World: Juras- 
sic Park, followed by Con Air, Speed 2: Cruise Control, 
Batman & Robin, Face/Off and Men in Black—the big 
films look like instant remakes, retreads or reductios ad 
absurdum of last Friday's film, which wasn’t all that hot 
either. Some of the movies have incidental felicities, and, 
to abort all suspense right now, Face/Off is damn fine. 
But in sum, these films offer evidence that the action- 
adventure has reached a point of exhaustion. Seen as one 








Illustration for TIME by Joe Ciardiello 


12-hour epic, this multiplex six-pack moves less on 
cruise control than on automatic pilot. This is zombie en- 
tertainment: cinema with motor skills but a dead brain. 

At the end of a genre cycle, directors jettison charac- 
ter and story for bustle and special effects—noise and 
toys. Here are four reasons movies aren't better. 


SMALL MINDS THINK ALIKE. It’s as if Hollywood had just 
one huge brainstorming session for all its summer mov- 
ies. Someone says, “I took a boat ride last week. Let's 
have a climactic boat chase.” Speed 2 ends with one, and 
so, for no maritime reason, does Face/Off. 

Somebody else says, “How about if we have a kid 
seeing something really scary out a second-story win- 
dow, but his parents don’t believe him, and then the 
scary thing does its dirty work?” Swell: a dinosaur in The 
Lost World, a runaway cruise ship in Speed 2. 

A third guy looks up from his PC and says, “Com- 
puters!” So half of the pictures either have someone la- 
boriously logging on or, as in Speed 2, hand the villain a 
Mighty Morphin PowerBook as his tool of terror. 

A fourth guy says, “All movies are comic books 
these days. Let’s do more movies based on comic 
books!” Not just Batman & Robin and Men in Black but 
also two August releases, Spawn and Steel, are comic 
book-inspired. This junk-culture trend must please the 
kids in the Development departments; no more novels 
to read, with all those annoying words. 


CLUELESSNESS. Melodrama at its best involves a con- 
flict between intelligent good and cunning evil. But it’s 
=n 4 — — nee 
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easier just to have smart people do Male movie stars didn’t always have 
dumb things. The noble intentions of | to act like commandos to assert their 
The Lost World’s team of scientists— | machismo. How many bad guys did 
trying to protect the dinosaurs from a | Clark Gable or Cary Grant kill in their 
group of rapacious hunters—are under- | careers as Hollywood heroes? Precious 
cut by some laughably inane fieldwork. | few, because life—even a villain’s life— 
They take close-up photos of the beasts | was held more precious then. Maybe the 
with incredibly noisy cameras that are | old movies were naive, but we'll take 
bound to startle any dino into a frenzy; | naiveté over the thoughtless, numberless 
they kidnap a T. rex baby to mend its leg | carnage that makes the modern action 
while Big Mama prowls closer. It’s | film a Bosnia for fun and profit. 

knaves vs. fools in the Jurassic jungle. 

For all its special-effects frissons, 
Steven Spielberg's sequel lacks the shock | 
of the new; it has the familiarity of a child’s | 
second trip to Disneyland. Its formula he- 
roes (American) and villains (European) 
aren't a hindrance; after all, this is a mon- 
ster movie. But what about the dinosaurs? 
Though they ooze attitude, they have no 
specific character. Viewers 
were moved by the lovelorn 
King Kong, and appreciated 
the creature’s maternal rage 
in Aliens; but the Lost World 
beasts are just big, undiffer- 
entiated lizards. Memo for 
the inevitable Jurassic 3: try 
creating a dinosaur with star 
quality—with a personality, a 
grudge or a heart. 

But Hollywood hardly 

knows what to do with its hu- 
man stars. Sandra Bullock be- 
came one as the resourceful 
bus driver of Speed, yet in the 
sequel she can only squeal, 
hide and get kidnapped, while no-voltage 
Jason Patric attends to all the heavy hero- 
ics. In Batman & Robin the guest villains 
are Uma Thurman as Poison Ivy and 
Arnold Schwarzenegger as Mr. Freeze. | are their own rim shots. 
Thurman has sexy fun with her villainous At least Men in Black is a comedy—a 
eco-freak, but Arnold is encased in an icy | fact that may surprise and disappoint the 
truss of a costume that obscures his rip- | zillions who expect it to be this Indepen- 
pling charisma. Memo to the Batman | dence Day’s answer to last year’s Inde- 
team: next time you pay a star $25 mil- | pendence Day. Director Barry Sonnen- 
lion, let us see him. feld (The Addams Family, Get Shorty) is 
just the chef to blend comedy and creepi- 
ness, as is writer Ed Solomon (It’s Garry 
Shandling’s Show, the Bill & Ted adven- 
tures). Early on, they do right by Lowell 
Cunningham's comic-book premise: that 
extraterrestrials have landed, that they 
are a scuzzy lot who deserve to be treated 
like illegal aliens and that the govern- 
ment has an élite corps of FBI-style agents 
(notably Will Smith and Tommy Lee 
Jones) to keep them in line. Ah, this ex- 
plains everything: Velcro, liposuction, 
the microwave oven and why the 1964 
World’s Fair was held in Queens. 

This mad, mad world is inventively 
drawn; Smith and Jones make a finely 
mismatched pair. But, as in many com- 


FACETIOUSNESS. Jokiness is the current 
handmaiden of brutality. Violent death 
provides the punch line for the two- 
hour string of gags that is the modern ac- 
tion movie. And when the stars aren’t 
killing off the supporting players, they 
are cracking wise—lamely. All right, no- 
body goes to hear an action movie, but 


VAUGHAN—PARAMOUNT 


Cage, Travolta in Face/Off, an action film 
that is dark, clever and blessedly berserk 


the verbal humor in The Lost World 
didn’t have to be so stilted. In Con Air 
and Batman & Robin the lines have the 
rhythm of wit but not the content; they 


BRUTALITY. What they lose in personali- 
ty, they make up in body count. In these 
sociopathic action films, the hero has a 
bad case of blood lust. The psychos, like 
the Steve Buscemi serial killer in Con 
Air, are comic, sympathetic sorts. And 
anyone who’s not a major character is 
called for icing by Mr. Freeze, or blithe- 
ly sideswiped by Speed 2’s Bullock dur- 
ing the most deplorable driving-test 
scene in film history. Something is 
wrong with Hollywood if the answer to 
every story problem is a crash. Even the 
otherwise canny Disney cartoon Her- 
cules has an isn’t-it-funny-that-a-whole- 
Greek-marketplace-falls-down scene. 
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edies, all the good stuff is in Act I. So 
much energy is spent on the premise 
that little is left for the payoff. Men in 
Black suffocates from the facetiousness 
that gave it life, and the movie ends up 
less like Independence Day than like 
the hectic Mars Attacks! 


ACTION MOVIES DON’T HAVE TO FAIL. THE 
Fugitive, The Rock, The Long Kiss Good- 
night satisfy the dramatic unities while 
kicking beaucoup butt. And sometimes a 
gifted director can go beyond the conven- 
tional pleasures. With Face/Off, John 
Woo, the Hong Kong auteur (The Killer, 
Hard Boiled), has made his smartest, 
wildest, positively Woo-siest American 
thriller. Working from a vigorous script by 
Mike Werb and Michael Colleary, Woo 
weaves his familiar touches 
the gleaming candles, the long 
coats flying in the breeze, the 
doves flying in a chapel as an 
omen of death—around the 
central fantasy of male bond- 
ing gone berserk. 

Sean Archer (John Tra- 
volta) is an FBI agent 
determined to nail 
Castor Troy (Nicolas 
. Cage), the terrorist 
& / who killed Sean's 
A young son. He does so, 

apparently killing Cas- 
tor. In order to find a bomb 
that ... oh, never mind; it’s too 
weird. Just know that Sean has Castor’s 
face sewn on him. And then a revived 
Castor puts on Sean’s face. The men are 
trapped in the personalities of their worst 
enemies. 

For once, a movie knows how to use 
its stars. That’s important, because, on 
one level, Face/Off is a comedy about 
acting—Really Big Acting. Cage, who 
must have been taking Christopher 
Walken lessons, is spooky-nuts as Castor 
then wonderfully poignant as Sean. And 
Travolta, after shucking his dour FBI per- 
sona, shows a gaily dangerous side as 
Castor. He’s a charming, reckless slime. 

As the actors go bigger, so does the 
film; it’s the most delirious major-studio 
melodrama since Natural Born Killers. 
But it’s also dead serious—because Woo 
has restored moral gravity to acts of vi- 
olence. This isn’t just a thrill ride; it’s a 
rocket into the thrilling past, when di- 
rectors could scare you with how much 
emotion they packed into a movie. 

Studios would be wise to lure more 
foreign directors like Woo, who knows 
how to transform summer’s dumb-and- 
dumber product into a gnarly, white- 
knuckle action film for all seasons. e 
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THE LIMOUSINE OF UTILITY VEHICLES. 








(FOR THE STRETCH VERSION, SEE OUR SUBURBAN.) 


With 178 cubic feet of interior room, 
the four-door GMC Yukon is remi- 
niscent of a limousine. Yukon owners 
revel in sophisticated amenities. They 
can also carry up to six people comfort- 
ably, leaving room for over 6006 cubic 
feet of cargo in hac k, the most 
of any fullsize sport utility.” 
A STAR WITH ITS 
OWNERS. J.D. Power 
and Associates has also 
ranked Yukon the most 


appealing fullsize sport 








utility’ When owners in the same 
class were asked to rate their vehicles 
on over 100 attributes, Yukon emerged 
with top billing. A POWERFUL 
PERFORMANCE. With its stand- 
ard 255 hp engine, the Yukon leads 
the fullsize class in horsepower.” And safety matters, so 


every Yukon comes with standard dual air bags 


Yet the Yukon still differs from a 





- 


limo in an important way: in a 
Yukon, the best seat is the front 
one. Visit www.yukon.gme.com 


or call toll-free at 1-888-4A-YUKON. 


YUKON 
cmc 


COMFORTABLY 
IN COMMAND 


REJOICING: 





BACK TO THEIR ROOTS 


The Ailey company’s tour leaves South Africa dancing in the aisles 


By THOMAS SANCTON JOHANNESBURG | 


EARS WERE THE FIRST BOND. 
They glistened on Judith Jami- 
son’s face as she stood beside an 
elderly woman veteran of South 
Africa's liberation struggle. They 
trickled down the cheek of a 

younger South African woman who 

knelt beside the flower-strewn memor- 
ial to her brother, felled by a police bul 

let on June 16, 1976, the first day of 
the Soweto uprising. After lighting can- 
dles, the kneeling woman and three oth- 
er family members softly intoned their 
new national anthem, God Bless Africa 

“That’s when I lost it,” Jamison said 

later. “I identified with them as black 

people, and immediately the image of 
slavery came into my head. This is an 
extraordinary survival and triumph. 

That’s why I’m glad we came here.” 





Jamison, artistic director of the 
Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater 
and 28 members of her internationally 
acclaimed troupe began an emotional 
15-day tour of South Africa last week. In 
Johannesburg, Pretoria and the sprawl- 
ing black township of Soweto, the troupe 
presented hands-on workshops and daz- 
zling stage performances of Ailey clas 
sics, including Night Creature, Vespers 
and Revelations. Enthusiastic audiences 
clapped, whooped and sometimes danced 
in the aisles. 

It is the first time that the Ailey com- 
pany, the pre-eminent African-Ameri 
can dance troupe in the U.S., has visited 
the African nation, long deprived of ac- 
cess to international artists by the cultur- 
al boycott of the old apartheid regime 
South African officials hailed the visit as 
a major event. “This is the end of a long 
drought,” said Johannesburg executive- 
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committee chairman M.C. Matjila after 
the premiere performance Thursday 
night in the city’s Civic Theater. “We are 
back in the international arena and able 
to host world-famous theater groups like 
this. It gives us pride after what we 
fought for all these years.” Calling the 
tour “an inspiration for the whole metro 
politan area,” Johannesburg Mayor Isaac 
Mogase proclaimed June 18 as Alvin Ai 
ley American Dance Theater Day 

The trip has been Jamison’s dream 
ever since Nelson Mandela’s release 
from Victor Verster Prison Farm in 1990 
signaled the beginning of the end of 
apartheid. “I feel like I’m coming home,” 
said the majestic 54-year-old former 
dancer who took over the company fol- 
lowing Ailey’s death in 1989. “This is my 
homeland, my lineage. South Africans 
are not the same as African Americans 
but we greet each other as brothers and 
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REUNITING: Jamison, right, shared a tearful moment with Nora Monaheng of the African 


National Congress at a ceremony honoring children killed in the 1976 Soweto uprising 


sisters because we've both been through 
turmoil and we understand that. We 
have so much to learn from them, and 
they have a lot to learn about us.” 

The job of turning Jamison’s dream 
into reality fell to the company’s execu- 
tive director, Sharon Luckman, who had 
to find $300,000 to cover the cost of the 
trip. Initial overtures to potential Amer- 
ican underwriters got nowhere. Nor 
were funds forthcoming in South Africa, 
because, says Luckman, it is deemed 
“politically incorrect to raise money for 
foreigners to come here when so little 
was going to local arts groups.” The 
project was about to be abandoned 
when the J.P. Morgan Bank, based in 
New York City, agreed to sponsor the 
tour to showcase its start-up this year of 
a Johannesburg branch. 


HE NEXT HURDLE WAS TO WIN 
support from South Africa’s 

Dance Alliance, an influential 

union that has an effective veto 

over performances by visiting 

dance groups. “We've had a lot of 

foreign companies coming here,” says 
Dance Alliance arts administrator Jill 
Waterman. “They'd just perform and 
leave, and that caused a lot of resent- 
ment. We were very insistent that we 
didn’t just want Ailey to perform but to 
provide role models and give classes to 
our young dancers.” Reassured by a per- 
sonal phone call from Jamison, the al- 
liance finally gave the green light. It or- 
ganized an outreach effort that sent Ailey’s 
dancers out into schools and community 
centers before they even went onstage. 
These encounters ranged from all- 
black groups in the townships to integrat- 
ed classes in the cities. At the Klipspruit 
recreation center in Soweto, black grade- 
school kids sat on the edge of their chairs 
and cheered while four Ailey dancers gave 
a lecture-demonstration. At Johannes- 


burg’s National School of the Arts, the 
country’s leading performing-arts high 
school, Ailey instructors shaped an inte- 
grated group of students into a troupe that 
credibly performed a segment of Ailey’s 
signature piece, Revelations. And in So- 
weto’s Orlando Community Hall, a local 
dance group, dressed mostly in T shirts 
and ripped blue jeans, danced a high- 
voltage routine from Suite Otis, a favorite 
from the Ailey repertoire choreographed 
by George Faison to the pulsating soul 
music of Otis Redding. The students’ ec- 
static whistles, cheers and shouts had 
Jamison grinning on the sidelines, and fi- 
nally joining in the dancing. 

For many of the African Americans 
who make up the large majority of the Ai- 
ley troupe, the link to their ancestral past 
| was profound. “I feel as though I’m con- 
necting to my roots,” said Vikkia Lam- 
bert, 25. “It’s exciting being here, but it’s 
also a feeling of being part of the family.” 
Noted fellow dancer Richard Witter, 29: 














DANCE 
“It’s like returning to where it all started.” 
Black South Africans seemed to share 
the feeling of kinship. “Your company has 
a grounding in soul that is linked to 
Africa,” said Jackie Mbuyiselwa Semela, 


| 35, the dreadlock-coiffed director of the 


Soweto Dance Theater, during a question- 
and-answer session. “It shows that you 
may have gone to other countries, but you 
cannot take the soul of the people away.” 
Said Soweto resident Mary Elliot, 16, an 
aspiring dancer; “The way they move is 
not American at all—it is African. It’s the 
same people, just a different country.” 
Such responses have raised hopes that 
the tour will have a long-term effect on 
dance in South Africa. “Their visit could 
convert people to becoming more inter- 
ested in dance and thereby grow the 
dance community,” says Darryl Accone, 
arts editor of the Johannesburg Star. 
Hovering over South Africa last 
week was the spirit of Ailey, the brilliant 
Texas-born dancer and choreographer 
who, guided by the central tenet “Dance 
came from the people—we must take it 
back to the people,” formed his company 
in 1958 as an incubator for contemporary 
black dance and nurtured it into a major 
American cultural icon. “There are times 
on stage when I speak to Alvin before I 
perform and ask him to guide me,” said 
Nasha Thomas, 35, an 11-year veteran of 
the company. At the first performance, 
Thomas drew a thunderous ovation with 
her wrenching 16-minute solo perfor- 
mance of Cry, the dance Ailey choreo- 
graphed as a tribute to black women. On 
Thursday night, the dancer was black. 
She was beautiful. She was proud. And in 
many ways, she was at home. So too was 
Alvin Ailey. & 





REACHING OUT: Company members such as Toni Pierce, above, conducted workshops 


for young dancers in all-black classes in the townships and integrated groups in the cities 
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I'm definitely what you'd 


call a tough customer. | want 


to know everything about a 


product or a service before 
| shell out a cent. | mean 
everything. | want to know 
about the reputation, quality, 
olacolilit-S me liom olacellilep 


Last but not least, how does 





that product or service stack 


up to the competition? 
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Do We Need 
More Oprahs? 


In Promiscuities, 
feminist Naomi Wolf 


demands more girl talk 


N REVIEWING NAOMI WOLF’S LATEST 
treatise, Promiscuities: The Secret 
Struggle for Womanhood (Random 
House; 286 pages; $24), a number of 
critics have complained that the feminist 
author writes as a pop-culture illiterate. 
This is not entirely so, for surely no one 
else has ever found so much significance 
in the work of Tony Orlando and Dawn, 
Early -in her book about the ways in 
which American society still fails to in- 
doctrinate girls into a sexually confident 
adulthood, Wolf uses the singing group’s 
Knock Three Times—a song about a guy 
who has a crush on a cute neighbor he 
doesn’t know—as an example of how 
teenage girls in the 1960s and "70s were 
taught to be blank images rather than 
real people. Never mind that the era 
gave rise to a slew of empowering female 
singer-songwriters; in Wolf’s distorted 
algebra Tony Orlando cancels out the 
cultural weight of, say, Joni Mitchell. 

It would be of some comfort to learn 
that Wolf, 35, grew 
up far away from any 
decent record stores, 
but alas, that is not 
the case. The author 
of The Beauty Myth 
and Fire with Fire 
came of age in San 
Francisco’s Haight- 
Ashbury, smack in 
the middle of the 
feminist and sexual revolutions. She 
draws on her experiences there, as well 
as those of her childhood friends, to 
make the drawn-out point that female 
longing is dangerously suppressed in our 
allegedly liberated culture. 

Along with Katie Roiphe’s 1993 
book, The Morning After, and Nancy Fri- 
day’s 1996 The Power of Beauty, Promis- 
cuities represents a tendency among 
contemporary feminist writers to em- 
phasize reminiscence over research. 
This can make for lively reading, but not 
here, because Wolf fails to take her anec- 
dotes to any useful end. The banal stories 
in Promiscuities are of young women 
who dated the wrong guys, who wish 
they hadn’t lost their virginity so early, 








WOLF: Ancient cultures did it better 


who were forced to deal with unplanned 
pregnancies, 

What Wolf really craves is a world 
devoid of youthful indiscretion. Yet she 
never spells out what grave long-term 
consequences her “characters” suffered 
as a result of their regrettable experi- 
ments. Indeed, she does not flesh out 
what their lives are like today. From the 
sketchy information she provides, we 
can only assume that most, like the au- 
thor, are well-adjusted married young 
women with toddlers and patios. 

“When adolescent narratives of de- 
sire are driven underground,” Wolf 
vaguely explains in the grad-school-speak 
that characterizes her writing, “harm is 
done to the psyche.” Wolfs solution is 
that women should be more vocal about 
their sexual histories and yearnings. 
However, she does not thoughtfully ad- 
dress what the sociological or cultural 
merit of such venting would be in a cli- 
mate already teeming with daytime talk 
shows, hyped authors of best-selling in- 
cest memoirs, and Alanis Morissette. 

The world would be a better place, 
Wolf contends, if we celebrated female 
sexuality the way so many ancient cul- 
tures did. This line of thinking leads to 
the book’s occasional dabblings in schol- 
arship, and the results are often ludi- 
crous. “Confucius, in his Book of Rites,” 
she writes, “held that ...it was a husband's 
duty to take care of his wife or concubine 
sexually as well as financially and emo- 
tionally.” It seems to have eluded Wolf 
that ancient Chinese women might have 
aspired to something better than life as a 
concubine (or as the wife of a man who 
had one). And it seems to have eluded her 
that in many ways life for women in the 
"90s could be worse. —By Ginia Bellafante 
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ROSIE O'DONNELL PINK TEE 
100% domestic Cotton pink tee with 
silk-screened logo. L, XL 





WALLACE & GROMIT TALKING ALARM CLOCK 
3-D Wallace and Gromit that wakes you up with 
Wallace's voice. Measures 6 1/2" x 7 1/2" x7 
3/4”, Requires 2AA batteries. (Not for children 
under 5 yrs) 





“LATE SHOW WITH DAVID LETTERMAN” 
SWEATSHIRT AND TEES 

100% cotton sweatshirt and Tees with 
silk-screened logo. L, XL, XXL 

Navy Sweat. . ATSO25 . .$39.95 (XXL $42.95) 
Navy Tee. .. . ATTO74 . . $17.95 (XXL $18.95) 
Grey Tee... . ATT105 . . $17.95 (XXL $18.85) 


Ail items are shipped express delivery 
in-stock items paid by credit card arrive in just 3 besiness days! 
Residents of CA, IL, MI, MY, FL, please add applicable sales tax 
Add shipping and handling charges to U.S. orders as follows: 


to $250 








add $4 % $75.01-100.00 add $9.95 
Od $5.95 $100.01- 200.00 ade $12 





50.00 acd $6 9 Dver $200.00 add $1 
75,00 acd $7 9 








» additional S&H 





anv international orde 
applicable foreig 
he U.S. and Canada, call 813-979-6848 


1-800-EWEEKLY 


1-800-393-3559 
CALL TOLL-FREE AND CHARGE IT! 

















OR SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 
Entertainment Weekly Studio Store 
Dept. EW-3001, P.O. Box 60044, Tampa, FL 33660-0044 























First, 
we captured 
the number one 


position 


in copiers. 





15 years running 
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This Dick Is a Jane 


The cross-cultural heroine of the Jane Whitefield 
series can break a guy's heart as well as his leg 





PERILS LURK FOR | worse?” Sweet reason prevails, and he 
the male thriller | lets go. 

writer giddy enough In her first adventure, Vanishing Act 
to cast a woman as | (1995), Whitefield sleeps with the villain, 
the hero of a biff- | supposing him to be the good guy. In the 
bam adventure se- | current novel, however, Whitefield does 
ries. Just how hard | the unthinkable: she marries a nice, de- 
can she bop the bad | cent doctor she has known for years. 
guys without coming | He’s real, nota villain, but suddenly he is 
off as an ape in drag? | the target ofa female hit person who uses 
And how much can | nakedness as deep disguise. Will he, 


she fiddle with makeup or fret over run- | won't she? 
“They warned me,” says author Per- 


ny panty hose before a reader of either 
sex decides that yeah, yeah, too much 
verisimilitude is unreal? 

Novelist Thomas Perry’s answers 
(which seem to be, respectively, “quite 
hard” and “not much”) have carried him 
handily through three highly readable if 
not altogether believable episodes in the 
career of Jane Whitefield, a lone operative 
of stunning beauty and bone-crushing 
martial-arts skills. She is half Seneca Indi- 
an and half Irish American, and her use- 
ful talent is to function as a very unofficial 
one-woman witness-relocation program, 
helping people disappear into new iden- 
tities when the forces of evil are about to 


pounce. She thinks of herself as “a guide,” : 
and she most often guides with brain- | 4!GH PERIL: Author Perry admits Jane’s 


power, computer savvy, a delightfully de- riskiest move may have been marriage 
vious nature and a library of false identi- | ry, who lives in Studio City, Calif., with 
ties, fleshed out with features like credit | his wife, scriptwriter Jo Perry, and their 
histories, that she has built up for herself | two small children. “Friends said, ‘Don’t 
and possible clients over the years. Now | let Jane get married, or she'll maybe 
and then the spirit world sends a clue ina | even, you know, have a baby.’” Perry, 
dream that villains are closing in, and | who is white, was reared in Tonawanda, 
Whitefield snoozes attentively. in upstate New York, in what is still to 
But when brute force is called for, | some extent Seneca country. Making 
she’s ready. Early in her latest adventure, | Whitefield a cross-cultural Seneca (nov- 
Shadow Woman (Random House; 350 | elist Tony Hillerman’s Navajo cop Jim 
pages; $22), a thug traps her in an eleva- | Chee, for instance, seems more thor- 
tor at a Las Vegas casino. She feigns inef- | oughly Indian) gave Perry an opportunity 
fectuality, cringes, 7 to learn more about the 
then breaks his leg wet —— local Native American 
and gouges an eye. [ann : culture. And making her 


As she starts to leave, | a woman “let me see 
he grabs her ankle whether I could write 
hard (his grip “tight- 


about 51% of the popula- 
ening like the jaws of tion.” He has nearly fin- 
an animal”), and she ished another Whitefield 
says to him, “Think. If novel, he says, and has 
you drag me back in three more to go ona con- 
there alone with you tract with his publisher. 
and your broken leg, “Then,” he says, “Random 
are things going to get FROM THE SPIRIT WORLD: The House will release my 
better for you, or first two Whitefield thrillers children.” —By John Skow 
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PASSION FOR THE ROAD 








VVHEN STEEL BECOMES SCULPTURE 
AND A MACHINE BECOMES ART. Be swept away in what Automobile 


Magazine declared “Modern Sculpture.”* A machine of striking design and stunning 





performance. Engineered with one of the smoothest V6 engines in the world, the 


MAZDA MILLENIA L Millenia cruises effortlessly even at top speeds. Sculpted to slip 


the wind’s resistance, it moves with unerring stability and precise handling. The Mazda 


Millenia L. Luxury. Leather.’ All the comforts you demand. Don't you just love fine art? 


LEASE A MILLENIA L £329; 24 


639-1000 WWW.MAZDAUSA.COM 9? Millenia wLeather Seats 


Next, 
we became 
number one in 
laser color. 
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On the Road 


An acerbic novel of a 
raffish family pilgrimage 


HE MORAL OF THIS FUNNY AND 

acerbic family novel is, Don’t give 

your clever eight-year-old anything 

to write about. Do not twit, tease, 
appall, amuse, behave weirdly in the 
presence of, or otherwise give fertile 
novelistic material to, the sort of shrewd 
moppet who may someday find a 
publisher. 

As will be clear to anyone, including 
this reviewer, who knew the author's 
family when she was a child, models 
for the fictional characters in Martha 
McPhee’s novel, Bright Angel Time (Ran- 
dom House; 244 pages; $23), were found 
close to home. Her father, the writer 
John McPhee, who has written several 
books on geology, is detectable in light- 
est disguise as a professor of geology, 
and the author herself is surely the 
youngest of several daughters (three in 
the novel, four in 
real life), the be- 
mused eight-year- 
old narrator, Kate. 

In such cases, 
of course, the 
reader is honor 
bound to swallow 
hard and assume 
that every word 
has been made up. 
Invention gives 
Kate a pretty, childish mother, who falls 
in love (literally, as a result of repeated 
backward-flop trust exercises) with her 
therapist, a slightly sleazy charmer 
named Anton. What follows melds The 
Bobbsey Twins with On the Road. Mom 
drags the girls across the U.S. to meet her 
lover at Esalen, the California therapy 
spa, borrowing gas money from Kate, the 
sort of wise child who always has some. 
Then with Anton, his five children and a 
couple of hippy hitchhikers, they cross 
the country again in a large turquoise 
camper, all of them smoking pot and 
drinking wine, the kids practicing sar- 
casm, and everyone quarreling. 

Kate is an especially well-drawn 
character, neither cute nor tragic, believ- 
able as eight. As the pilgrimage falls 
apart, she yearns for solidity: her father, 
if possible, or the Grand Canyon, to 
which he promised to take her, and 
where the name ofa layer of rock, Bright 
Angel Shale, has caught her imagination. 
Eventually she gets there. —By John Skow 


) MARTHA McPHEE 
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Then, 

we took the 
number one place 
in plain paper 
laser fax. 








8 years running 


15 years running 11 years running 








SOCIAL TAPESTRY: Ragtime powerfully portrays early 20th century American life 


The Drabinsky Rag 


The Canadian showman has already shaken up 


Broadway. But wait till it sees his next musical 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 1.05 


ANGELES 


HE AUTHOR AND THI 
mogul first met three 
lunch at the Russian Tea Room in 
New York City. E.L. Doct 
impressed, first of all, that Garth Drabin- 
sky—the Canadian producer who wanted 


THEATER 


ears ago for 


yrOW Was 


to turn his novel Ragtime into a musi 
cal—agreed with him about the 1981 
movie version: they both disliked it 


ibinsky 
isely and 


He was impressed too that Dr 
seemed to have read the book cl 


thought about it deeply. “He inter- 
esting amalgam of old-time entrepre 
neurial showman and genuine theater 
enthusiast,” says Doctorow. “He has real 
taste. And he’s not afraid of idea 
Drabinsky has had plenty of theatri- 
cal ideas in the past few years, some of 
them good (a lavish revival of Show Boat), 
some to be regarded warily (Pan ade, his 
next planned musical, is about Leo 


Frank, the Jewish factory worker who 
was lynched in Atlanta in 1915 after being 
convicted of murdering a 13-year-old 
girl), but nearly all commanding 
tion. Ragtime is getting an extraordinary 
transcontinental buildup. The show is al- 
ready a big hit in Toronto 
company has just opened in Los Angeles. 
By the time the show marches to Broad- 
way in December, there will doubtless 
be few left who aren’t eagerly 


atten 


and a second 


anticipat 


ing the next Great 


Which it just might be 


ning L. 


new sets 


American Musical 
In its stun- 
A. version (with some 


and other minor revisions since Toronto) 


themes 


emotionally 


Ragtime combines big social 
imaginative staging and 
involving storytelling in a way 


all 


from the 


but vanished 
American mu 
Terrence McNal 
adaptation deftly 
re-creates Doctorow’s 
tapestry of early 20th 
century America, with 
historical figures (Harry 
Houdini 
man) mingling with fic 
tional ones like Coal 
house Walker Jr., the 
ragtime pianist turned 
antiracism firebrand 
Composer Stephen Fla 
and lyricist Lynn 
Ahrens supply a score 
(the 
and 
wife’s 


has 


sical 


ly’s 


Emma Gold- 


herty 


alternately catchy 
ragtime 
affecting (a 
proto-feminist lament, 
Back to Before). And di 
rector Frank Galati and 
choreographer Graciela 
Daniele have 
stage pictures that 
both lovely and themat- 


numbers) 


created 
are 


riME, JUNE 
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THE WORLD OF GARTH 
KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN 


1993 
TONY AWARD, BEST MUSICAL 


that 


1994 
5 TONYS, NOW TOURING 


1997 
TONY AWARD, BEST ACTOR 








ically apt, from the 
dance in which three g 
migrants and parasol-toting white soci 
circle one another warily, to J.P. Mor- 
gan on a walkway that slowly descends 
to crush the admiring 

It’s a triumph for the stage 
Drabinsky, the brash impresario who has 
come from the Great White North to show 
the Great White Way how to do it. Unlike 
traditional Broadway production organi 
zations, Drabinsky’s Toronto-based Livent 
Inc. 
open or being renovated, in Toronto, Van 
couver, Chicago and on 42nd Street in 
Manhattan) but also seeks to fill them with 
homegrown shows that Drabinsky initi- 
ates from scratch. Livent uses profits from 


exquisite opening 


roups—blacks, im 


ety 


workers below 
and for 


not only owns theaters (six of them, 


long-running road companies to finance 
new works, which may run a year or more 
in cities like Toronto before going to New 


York. 


in 


Broadway thus becomes just one 


cog a worldwide theatrical engine. 
Other theater powers are following suit 
Two weeks a the Jujamcyn chain of 
Broadway theaters with 
Theatrical Group, a presenter of national 
tours, to combine production and distri- 
bution operations on the Livent model 
Drabinsky, 47 
thick head of hair and a giant limp (a rem 
grew up ina 


Toronto 


g 
go, 


joined Pace 


a stocky man with a 


nant of childhood polio) 
middle-class Jewish family in 
and abandoned a law career to build the 
Cineplex Odeon movie-theater chain 
(from which he was ousted in a corporate 
). He is well known, and sometimes 


tor 


coup 


disliked, 


his outsize ego and strong 
the 
‘If you're re- 
specte d, it’s a collabora- 
“If there's 
no respect, it’s a war.” 
He 
arming faith that musi- 
cals are still a vital art 
that move 


and convey se 


hand in creative 


process 


tion,” he says 


retains a dis 


form can 
people 
rious messages 


Show 


Parade 


“Rag 
and 
all strong 


time Boat 
are 
indictments of 
and anti-Semitism 

says Drabinsky. “I don’t 
know of any other me 
that make 


statement as 


racism 


dium 
that 

delibly powerful as mu 
sical theater, Certainly 
the film studios aren't 
doing it. They back away 
all the time.” Drabinsky 
doesn’t back away; Rag 
is the latest and 
best proof of that a 


can 
in 


time 








When it comes 
to digital office solutions, 
we're going one better. 





you to digital technology. 

For years, Canon has been number one in 
copier, fax and color solutions. A fact that makes 
us extremely proud. But what you may not know 
is that we are number one in digital office 
solutions as well. 

How did we achieve this position? By creating 
visionary ways to meet your company’s document 
management needs. By offering your business 
integrated digital systems that put critical document 


Sources: 

International Data Corporation, March 1997 
Dataquest. A Gartner Group Company 

International Data Corporation/LINK Resources, 1997 


© 1997 Canon U.S.A, inc. 


processes right on your network. By empowering 
your people with the ability to print, copy, fax, store 
and scan directly from their desktops. It’s the work- 
place of tomorrow. And Canon can deliver it today. 
So whatever the future brings, we'll be there 
for you. Because at Canon, being your number one 
source for office solutions has always been our 
number one priority. For more information, 
call 1-800-OK-CANON anytime. Or visit us on the 
Web at www.usa.canon.com. 


Canon 


Sunset Rider 


RONALD REAGAN faced down his share of oppo- 


nents, both foreign and domestic, onscreen and off, 
but there are some fights that even the strongest 
men can’t win. While age and Alzheimer’s are chip- 
ping away at the former President’s mind and 
body, his spirit still responds to one of his first loves: 
horses. Perhaps taking heed of his own oft-quoted 
advice, “There’s nothing better for the inside of a 
man than the outside of a horse,” Reagan, 86, re- 
cently made a rare public appearance at a polo 
match between Santa Monica and Brentwood, 


played at Will Rogers State Historic Park in Pacific 


Palisades, Calif. And although he had to be guided 
around by helpers, it was clear from the warm 
greetings he received that no matter what, nobody 


had forgotten him. 


A Bit of a Fit 
Over Pitt Split 


Just when it seemed like BRAD 
PITT and GWYNETH PALTROW 
were moving so smoothly into 
becoming one flesh that they 
even had the same haircut, they 
abruptly called it all off. His pub- 
licist released a statement con- 
firming that one of the most 
publicly doting and doted upon 
couples was a twosome no 
more. “They've been split up for 
three weeks,” says the spokes- 
woman. “Brad told me it wasn't 
over any one thing.” What split 
the Pitts became the week's fa- 
vorite guessing game, with an- 
swers ranging from new co- 
stars (Pitt is currently in New 
York City making Meet Joe 
Black) to suggestions that it’s all 
a ploy designed to distract the 
press from what would have 
been the year’s most ogled nup- 
tials. Pitt already faced one un- 
welcome torrent of attention 
this month when it was revealed 
that Heinrich Harrer, the char- 
acter he plays in Seven Years in 
Tibet, who is meant to be a good 
guy, went on to serve the Third 
Reich in real life. As for Duets, in 
which he was supposed to star 
with Paltrow and be directed by 
her dad Bruce—awkward as it 
sounds—his publicist says he 
will fulfill his obligations. After 
all, the show must go on. 








By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Dad Has 


the Macarena of 1997. 


The song, a tribute froma 


father, BOB CARLISLE, to 
his daughter BROOKE on 
se 16th birthday, ee I ar 
to 
serve wi! with waffles: but it 
has touched enough peo- 
ple’s hearts that the a al- 
bum has bounded up to 
the top position on the 
SoundScan album charts, 
where one normally ex- 


around having a_ hit 
record, If it all went 
away, I'd sniffle for a cou- 
ple of days, but that's all.” 
Carlisle is now planning 
to write a song for his son 
Evan, 10. “We joke that 
I'll call it, Get Down off of 
That,” he says. 
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- 7 am 
Spies Like Them, Again 
For some, nobody will ever fill Emma Peel's leather bodysuit He hasn’t written any songs In a tale to gladden the hearts 
like Dame Diana Rigg. Still, UMA THURMAN is doing a to record since 1965, he says, | of all who fossick through lo- 
creditable job. The Suit—a staple of the 60s British show “because I didn’t think of cal art fairs looking for forgot 
The Avengers—is back again now that the show is being made any funny ideas.” When Rhi- ten gems, a work that Boston 
into a feature film (a movie of a TV show! Why didn’t anyone no Records asked him if it businessman Edward Puhl 
think of this before?!), with Thurman, RALPH FIENNES and could re-release his work, “I bought more than 30 years 
Sean Connery. As for the old Avengers, they're perfectly said, ‘Hey, it’s your money.”” ago turned out to be Little 
happy. “Actors complain that their TV shows have not been He found the original tapes Regatta, by Paul Klee. The 
good for them, but The Avengers has been great to me,” says in an unopened box marked bad news was that it had been 
Patrick Macnee, 75, the original Steed, who has a cameo in “1967” in his cellar. And will stolen. Puhl, who discovered 
the film and a 2.5% stake in the show. “And, thank good- the part-time mathematics both facts while estate plan 
ness, Steed still carries an umbrella instead of a gun.” professor tour? “Why?” he ning, returned it to its owner, 


Madonna Does Medici 


Between them, these two women 
have executed more image make- 
overs than many beauticians will in 
a lifetime. All on themselves—and 
all in the name of their art, of course. 
MADONNA, whose latest incarnation 
is Mother (and who has come under 
fire recently for, of all things, not 
having childproof window guards 
in her apartment), is the sole spon- 
sor of an exhibition of works by 






Next: Nike Signs Babies! 


. For many, getting any 
. -kind of job after high 
tschool is one of life’s 
< stiffest challenges. But 
° for TRACY MCGRADY, 18, 
who finished school just 
~ afew days ago, that won't 
be a problem. Not only 
is he expected to be a 
first-round draft pick for 
the N.B.A.—he has al- 
ready worked out for 10 
teams—but Adidas, the 
athletics company that 
clearly has much more 
cash than patience, just 
signed him to an endorsement deal that could be worth 
$12 million over six years. All this before he has spent even 
one second in the N.B.A., let alone distinguished himself 
on the court. For the money, the 6-ft. 8-in. teenager will 
be expected to perform at a high level on the court as well 
as make TV commercials and store appearances. Still, it 
beats sweeping up at the local pizza joint. 





































Tom Lehrer, the 
laureate of light 
hearted lyrics, 







has a new record 
out. Actually, it’s 
an old record. 


























asks. “Did hell freeze over?” the Phillips Collection in D.C 





CINDY SHERMAN, “Untitled Film 
Stills,” which opens this week at 
New York City’s Museum of Modern 
Art. Sherman photographs herself 
in a variety of guises, many of which 
evoke old Hollywood B-movies. No 
wonder Madonna is a fan. The two 
changelings met for the first time at 
a private reception at the museum. 
Both were in their really-happy-to- 
meet-you mode. 
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Lance Morrow 


A Mystic of Houses 


A ghost has turned up, but he’s just a happy memory the house hasn't forgotten 


CLAIM, HALF-SERIOUSLY, TO BE A MYSTIC OF HOUSES. 

When I walk into a house, I think I know—that is, I feel— 

the emotional history of the place. Everyone knows that a 

house has an aura, as a person does—an atmosphere, a vi- 
bration that is characteristic and unmistakable. I am abnor- 
mally sensitive to houses, as a dog is a genius about smells, or 
as a soldier who took a bullet a long time ago might be sensitive 
to changes in weather. I mention all this because a ghost has 
turned up. 

My wife and I went house hunting 
in a rural county. The exercise sharp- 
ened my house-mystic’s faculty. We in- 
spected dozens of houses, led up and 
down dirt roads and blacktops by a real 
estate agent. He would recite the histo- 
ry of each house and, most discreetly, 
tell something about the owners (“The 
kids are grown; they're moving back to 
the city,” or, once the agent knew us 
better, “They're getting a divorce— 
she’s taken up with the contractor”). As 
I skimmed up gossip, my eyes would 
frisk the house in an abstracted way, 
taking in mood, angles of light and 
shadow, and after that, piecing togeth- 
er what I thought was the house’s story. 

Once we inspected a yellow brick 
farmhouse nestled in a fairy-tale little 
valley, its cow pastures enclosed by 
wooded ridges of old-growth maple, birch and hemlock. I 
wanted the house. Then I walked inside and knew I didn’t want 
it anymore. I picked up ...a kind of rage, a claustrophobia, a vi- 
olence. The atmosphere of the house was red and gave off a low, 
unwholesome electricity, a Satan’s hum. The ceilings pressed 
down. The walls seemed to be stained by anguish. I burst out 
of the house as if from a room full of poisoned gas. 

A house’s joy may announce itself as vividly as its misery, 
or an inherent contentment as readily as a permeating sorrow. 
The personality embedded there may be stolid, smug, hos- 
pitable, plainspoken, snobbish. I cannot explain the physics, 
but I imagine that the passions and attitudes and conversa- 
tions, the laughs and screams of past occupants come, over a 
period of years, to saturate the walls and wallpapers and paints 
and floors and beams, as the sweats and oils of a man’s head get 
into the band and felt of his hat. Something in our core detects 
house moods in the way a forming infant picks up the moods of 
its domicile, the womb. A house transmits different influences 
the way a pregnant mother does, depending on whether she 
gets drunk at night or listens to Mozart. 
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It is easy to detect an alcoholic house—it smells of its sor-2 
rows, smudged rages and dead brain cells. A house may be pos- ¢ 
sessed more easily by a demon than a person may; a person has? 
consciousness and mobility and a measure of will, all of which = 
he may use to flee. A house is immobile, a cruder and more pas- = 
sive organism, though possessing a soul nonetheless, and is ar- 
ticulate in its own language. A house may be in a state of grace 
or in a state of mortal sin. If it harbors hatred or incest or vio- 
lence or some other misery, the house 
will absorb the facts and become an 
archive of the unhappiness. The re- 
verse is true. Love gives a house a radi- 
ance. All of us know these things. 

The resonances of a new house 
may be premonitions rather than 
memories. One day at dusk in late No- 
vember, I visited the freshly minted 
suburban house of a young woman, re- 
cently married. Her husband was at 
work. The woman did not work. She 
sat alone at home and waited for his re- 
turn—a bride marooned in desolate, 
treeless suburbia. I visited the woman 
in the early "70s. I pieced together, 
from that half-hour, what proved to be 
an accurate scenario of the course that 
American feminism would follow. The 
house predicted everything. 

My wife I and finally bought a 150- 
year-old white farmhouse on a dirt road. Everyone who visits 
speaks with wonder about the house’s emanations. A family 
lived here happily for many years. The old man’s wife died in 
her 70s; he lived on in the house and died at an advanced age. 
The house radiates an astonishing sweetness. 

Several times in the past two weeks, my wife has wakened 
at 4 in the morning and heard footsteps in the house—a man’s 
footsteps, she thinks, not stealthy, but matter-of-fact, like those 
of a man going about early-morning chores. I have listened, 
heard the sounds and gone to look, and concluded that the fur- 
nace has been making footstep noises. 

I don’t quite believe it. An amputee may harbor in his 
nerves the ghost of the missing leg—his former completeness. 
Perhaps out of habit, our house believes, down in its planks and 
nails, that the old man still gets up at 4 and busies himself at 
coffee and oatmeal. A puttergeist. I am happy to share the 
house with the ghost (though I sleep later than 4 in the morn- 
ing and wish that at that hour he would keep it down). I trust 
my wife and I will eventually replace the old man’s ghost in the 
house’s affections. a) 

















What Could Be More Rewarding Than Double | 
HHonors Points For Your Hilton Stays? | 





A Free Night After Three Stays. When you charge your | 


Double Dip® stays at participating Hilton, Conrad International and Vista hotels with an American Express 
Card between June 2 and August 31, 1997, you'll earn double Hilton HHonors* Base points. Plus, you'll earn one 
free weekend night after every three Double Dip stays during the same period —up to three free nights. Double 


Dipping* means you earn both HHonors points and airline miles for the same qualifying stay. It’s one more way 





that Hilton HHonors Worldwide is making your business travel even more rewarding. For reservations, call your 


professional travel agent, or for reservations and HHonors enrollment a 
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© more ss 


visit HiltonNet™ at http://www.hilton.com or call 1-800-HILTONS. : Cards 


Membership, earning and redemption of points are subject to HHonors Terms and Conditions. Normal rules for earning HHonors points 
nd airline miles apply. Refer to your HHonors program membership materials for rate and other restrictions. Limit three free nights 
with this offer. Free nights are subject to availability and include room rate and tax only, and do not include incidentals, other taxes 
y gratuities. Blackout dates apply. A “stay” refers to the total period of consecutive nights at the same hotel, whether or not a guest 
hecks out and back in again, Members will be notified of qualification after the promotion has ended. ©1997 Hilton HHonors Worldwide 
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WE TOOK THIS IDEA 
AND ¢@& #8 WITH IT 











She Chevy Blazer has outstand ng traction Its exclus ve 
Driver Control § ten nks its teetl n to give you salety, conl dence and maneuverability 
Whether you're on a steep, winding mountats road or on Main Street 
Chevy Blazer: A | ttle hit of security in an insecure world. For a free test | or br hur 


LIKE A ROCK 


